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ARE STILL IN SERVICE AFTER 20 YEARS... 


Designed and built to take punishment, 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS stay on the job for years with little or no maintenance. 


No. 90 MOIR SLIDING PUMP TYPE No. 80 INDIAN LEVER TYPE 
~ PUMP and HANDLE 


“We discarded soda acid 
type extinguishers and 
equipped with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS which give 
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We cannot praise 
them too highly.’ 
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... it’s ALL NEW 


From the raw materials to actual performance in the 
field, Blue Jet Chain is completely neu 

to 
manufactured to closer tolerances, the new Blue Jet 


Designed more exacting specifications and 
Chain is the answer to a faster cutting — longer wear- 
ing chain, for every make of chain saw. 

Blue Jet Chain with less maintenance and less 
breakage provides you with the maximum in oper- 
ating economy. 


You need and want the best chain . . . Blue Jet. 
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Hopedale, Mass., U.S.A., a Subsidiary of Draper Corporation 


GUIDE LINK 

Shaped for proper sprocket fit. Reamed, 
precision fitted rivet holes eliminate 
stretch. 


ROUTER 

Precision ground, chrome plated high 
grade steel longer life, 
sharpening. 
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SIDE LINK 
Designed with ample riding area to 
reduce bar wear, and with 
fitted rivet holes to eliminate 
stretch. 


precision 
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bearing surface, precision 
maintain chain tightness. 
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tolerances 
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How Far from a Stream Should a Logging George R. Trimble, Jr. 
Road Be Located? and Richard S. Sartz 


Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Uppe r Darby, Pennsylvania 


LOGGING ROADS are one of the main road drainage and erosion, data on teristic of New England forest 
‘auses of poor water quality in for- the width of strip needed between areas that have never been cleared. 
ed areas. On even the best of road and stream to filter road run- The soil is a well-drained sandy 
roads, culverts and dips dis- off are nonexistent. There is, how loam, with some areas of impeded 
sediment. But if the water ever, general recognition of the drainage due to hardpan. The sur- 


} 


uns off the road can be fil- need for such a strip. face is covered with a hardwood 


through the forest floor be- An opportunity to make some ob leaf litter and 2 to 5 inches of hu 
reaches the strean . the sedi servations on EE Se mus—largely mor but with some 
will remain on the litter and Gistance arose in the fall of 1956 fine and medium mull in spots. The 
will be no impairment of wa- on the Hubbard Brook Experimen- Stand, soil, and topography are rep 

Forest in the White Mountains resentative of the White Mountain 
of New Hampshire. The observa- @'ea 


tions were made along a forest road One section of this road, which 


ra rality For this to be accom- 
plished roads must be located far 
trom water ‘ourses for 

water to spread out and in- 


- “a that traverses a well-stocked north had onee been used for logging 
the forest floor [he ques 


How wide should this filter. ©’! hardwood forest of somewhat sleds, was opened up as a rough 
stein te uneven-age (Fig. 1). access road (for weir construction 
meh considerable information The terrain here is mountainous and watershed studies) in May 
about the relationships and the land surface is hummocky 1955. An additional bulldozed sec- 
phases of road location, because of blowdowns through the — tion of new road was added in mid- 


tion, and maintenanee to centuries. This latter is a charac summer of 1956. 


oes ta pa 


Open-top log culvert on one of the roads studied. 
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. 
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O@———O OBSERVED DATA (WEIGHTED VALUE) 


RECOMMENDED FILTER STRIPS FOR: 
MUNICIPAL WATERSHEDS 
GENERAL SITUATIONS 


DISTANCE TO FILTER OUT SEDIMENT, iN FEET 


10 15 20 


PERCENT SLOPE 


25 30 


Relationship between degree of 


torm runoff 


Sediment from Culverts 


drained by 
Fie. 2 
which were installed over a period 
of 15 
culverts was fairly 
roughly, for 
this of 
tance between drains 
1,000 divided by 
Thus 
surface drains were installed 
50-foot Max 
20 


10 


Both sections are 


open te p log culverts 
between 
fol 
steeper 
Dis- 


months. Spacing 
close; it 
the 
thumb: 


feet 


lowed 

races, rule 
in 
in 


road erade 


percent on a 20-percent 
vrade, 
intervals 
the 


percent, average grade 


at about 


imum grades on road are 


is about 
percent 
Parts roads 


of both 
faced with a mixture of bank-run 


were sur 


sand and gravel. The drains were 
already in place when this surfae 
ing was done 

All the drains caught runoff from 
a series of heavy late summer rains 
in 1956, which provided an oppor- 
tunity for observing sediment dis 


charge from the road. At the time 


35 


] 


pe 


40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 


OF LAND BETWEEN ROAD AND STREAM 


the distance sediment is carried 


ind 


of October 1956 


some of the drains had been in use 


measurement 


for more than a vear and some only 
a few months. 

The 
from the road was measured at 


Measure- 


ments were made with a tape from 


distance sediment carried 
36 
open-top lore culverts. 
the lower end of the culvert to the 
farthest of sediment on 
the forest floor. The trail of sedi- 
ment could be traced fairly easily. 

Since of influ- 


ences the velocity of running wa- 


ey idence 


steepness slope 
ter and its ability to transport sedi 
ment, the degree of slope below 
each culvert was measured with an 
Abney level.  Forest-floor 
tions (litter, humus. mineral soil 
the 
there was no opportunity to relate 


ceondi- 


were similar along road, so 


differences among these factors to 
the distance sediment was carried. 

The relationship found between 
degree of slope and the distance 
carried has been 


sediment was 
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This 


provides a guide to the width of 


plotted as a curve (Fig. 3) 
filter strip needed. 


Other Factors 

There 
degree of slope and soil condition 
that affect the sediment 
travels. While it was not possible 


are other factors besides 


distance 
to measure the actual effect of these 


Hubbard 


Brook, as well as past work, have 


factors, observations at 


indicated that the following are in- 
fluential : 

Culvert spacing. that 
pro- 


Culver 


rts 
discharged little storm water 
dueed little sediment, and this trav- 
eled only short distances below the 
outlets. 

Road-surface condition (C‘ulverts 


below sections of surfaced road or 
the 


PPOSI\ e 


in new road section with its 
carried 
Where 
culverts discharged a large 
of 
over relatively long distances 


the 


loose surface 


‘On- 


siderable sediment these 
amount 
water, sediment was strung out 
on 
the 


ap- 


other hand, culverts on 


more stabilized road sections 
pear to have carried relatively lit 
tle sediment 

Nteepne ss of road The an 
that 


road also varies with the stee 


ount 


of material washes from a 
pness 
of the road; but in this there 
that 
ment was discharged from eulsy 


This 


“AS! 


was no indication more sedi 


erts 
on the steeper sections ‘an 


closer 


probably be explained \ 
the 


culvert spacing on steep 
stretches, plus confounding by oth 
er variables. 

of the 
most important factors that affect 


the 


Nediment trapping One 


distance sediment earried 
the 


the grade of the slope, and slash 


IS 


is way hollows, breaks in 


limbs and 
This 


dental factor, without 


and windthrown 


Trees 


trap sediment, is an acel- 
pattern un- 
is a 


land- 


sediment 


der natural conditions; 
part of the forest 
The amount of 
that can be trapped by a fallen tree 
(Fig. 4 


drop a tree or 


vet it 
normal 
scape. 
suggests that one might 
leave debris below 
culverts where a heavy flow of wa- 
ter is expected, to create sediment 
traps. 

Age of It would ap- 
pear that those culverts that had 


culvert. 
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installed longest might have 
strewed sediment over the greatest 
would pre- 
subjected to 


been 


distances since they 


sumably have been 


more sediment-producing storms 
and there would have been greater 
opportunity for sediment to over- 
flow natural traps and to elog the 
litter. 


relationship 


llowever. no 
found 


loose sul face 


obvious Was 
here, pe rhaps because of confound- 
ing by other factors. This relation- 
ship is also limited by annual leaf 
fall 


fresh su 


each vear’s leaf fall forms a 
face for another sediment 
discharge pattern 

Application 

As aistances of sediment deposi 


tion may at times be greater than 


the maximum estimated from the 


} 


servations plotted in Figure 3, 


the strips recommended are some 
wider than are 
the data 


Recomm 


what indicated by 


made for 
One 


ndations are 


two kinds of situations is for 


areas where maintenance of the 
highest possible water quality is of 
paramount importance, such as in 


The 


situation 


municipal watersheds other 


the more general 
little disturbance 


The 
applicable to the 


where a water 
l occasionally he tolerated 
stions are 

f logging roads in the 

White Mountain They 


or may not apply outside this area. 


area may 


east as 


this 


Reeommendations are 
thumb 
they Call be 


rules-of sinee in form 


more easily remem 


bered and thus more readily used.. 


W hil 


based on the 


these rules-of-thumb are 
general slope of the 
through the 


considerable latitude has 


curve mean values in 
Figure 3, 
been taken to include a safety fae 
tor and to project the reeommenda- 


tions be yond the limits of the data. 


For the general situation, where 
it 1S accepted that some sediment 
reach a stream, 
Starting with 


will occasionally 
the rule-of-thumb is: 
a strip 25 feet wide on level land, 
the width of strip should increase 
2 for each 1] 
in slope of the land between 


feet percent increase 
road 
and stream. 

For municipal watersheds, it is 
felt that a considerable safety fac 
tor should be included, 
double the recommendation for the 
Thus the rule-of 


Starting 


perhaps 


ceneral situation 


areas Is: 


thumb for such 


with a strip 50 feet wide on level 
land, the width 
feet for each 1-percent increase in 


should increase 4 
slope of the land between road and 
stream. Strip widths as determined 
by the rules-of-thumb are plotted 
as straight lines in Figure 3. They 
are also shown in Table 1. 


Width of filtration strip’ 
Municipal General 


watershed situation 


85 
105 
125 
145 
165 
disturbed 
slope, to stream. 


lower ¢ dge of 


From 
id. or toe 


area, 


These width of 
strips between road and stream are 
based on the data plotted in Fig- 
Since the 


suggestions for 


ure 3 actual data are 
limited in range to slopes between 
10 and 46 percent, the suggested 
strip widths outside of this range 


are based on extrapolation. 





Browse Quality and the Effects of Prescribed 
Burning in Southern Pine Forests’ 


PRESCRIBED BURNING and deer and 
livestock numbers are increasing in 
southern pine forests. In silvicul- 
ture, burning is an important tool 
for the control of hardwoods to 
pines. Deer livestock 
management in the 
major land-use problem 


favor and 


forests is a 


The soils in southern pine forests 
are generally low in fertility and 
the forage produced on them is low 


] 


in quality. Fertilization and seed 


ing of tame pastures, or supple- 
mentary feeding in fall and winter 
is necessary for good calf crops and 
beef 


Deer consume little grass, but cat 


heavy milk or production 
tle and deer complete for herbs and 
palatable Avail- 


able information suggests that the 


browse species. 


nutrition problems of deer are simi- 
lar to those of cattle. Quality de- 
ficiencies of the range limit the 


production of both. 


The present report covers an 


4 contribution of Texas Federal Aid 
in Wildlife, Project W-63-R 


expressed for the : 

ion of the Texas Forest 

1 to foresters Mason Cloud and 
1 to Dr. J. F. Fudge, 

and John Wood of the 


il Experiment Statior 


iscyrum stans 


Berchemia scandens 
Rattan 


Callicarpa americana 


French Mulberry 


“Code for burning history: no 


unburned; 1] 


analysis of browse forage collected 
quarterly, 1954 and 1955, on burned 
and unburned parts of the Siecke 
State Forest. The area, located in 
Newton County, Texas, is formerly 
a longleaf pine site protected from 
grazing and fire for over 15 years. 
Now it is essentially a pine-hard- 
wood type, with nearly full stock- 
ing of pole-size loblolly pine. Rain- 
fall in 1953 
1954, it was 41.85 inches; the nor- 
mul rainfall is 53.84 inches. 


was 65.31 inches; in 


Methods of Study 


Collections of plant samples were 
made on three burns and on adja- 
‘ent unburned areas. The October 
1953 and the April 1954 burns were 
the first in over 15 years. The De- 
cember 1953 area had been burned 
two years before for the first time 
in more than 15 years. Burning 
was by personnel of the Texas For 
est Service. 

Samples were dried immediately 
at 150 degrees F. with forced draft. 
Analysis was made in the office of 
Chemist J. F. Fudge by 
A.O.A.C. methods (1 Sample 
size ranged from 50 to 100 grams 


State 


of the dried material and each was 


burned Oct. 1953; 2 


342 


burned Dee. 1953; and 


Daniel W. Lay” 

Wildlife 

Texas Game and Fish Commisison, 
Suna 


biologist, 


a composite of material from at 
least 10 and often 20 plants. Sam- 
ples consisted of two-inch tips or 
less of all woody species except that 
four-inch tips of muscadine and 
greenbrier were used. Only current 


The dis- 


herbs 


season growth was taken. 
tal half of 
clipped. All samples were collected 
the forest 


errasses and was 


below canopy. 
Analyses were adjusted to the 
level of 15 percent moisture. which 


is standard for air-dry forage 
Phosphorus is presented in terms 
P.O 
converted to phosphorus 
0.4368. 


of phosphoric acid and 
may be 
(P by 
Analysis of variance was made by 
the Statistical Laboratory of the 


Agricultural Experiment 


multiplying by 


Texas 

Station. 
Ten of the 28 species sampled 

four seasons 


were replicated for 


and four treatments as a measure 
of fire effects on browse. They were 
selected as common and at least 
fairly palatable species. These were 
tree huckle- 


berry, dogwood, water oak, sassa- 


sweetleaf, yaupon, 


sweetgum, viburnum, mus 
cadine, French 


Scientific names are given in Table 


fras, 


and mulberry 


1, together with results. 


Phosphoric 
Ash Acid 


0.°0 


0.14 
0.10 


0.45 
0.7 

0.21 
0.33 
0.28 
0.36 
0.18 
0.21 
0.13 
0.20 
0.16 
0.13 


1Code for date collected: Sp—April 12, 1954; Su July 20, 1954; F—October 12, 1954; and W—January 16, 1955. 


3—burned April 1954. 





NUTRIENT CONTENT OF SPECIES BY DATE AND BURNING HiIsToRY aT 15 Percent MOISTURE LEVEL (Contd 


Percent N-Free Phosphori 
extract icid Caleium 


Burn 
history air dry Protein ¥ Fiber 


Species 


10.26 


13.92 


6.49 


Cornus florida 


Dogwood 


Ilex opaca 
Holly 


‘ 


Liquidambar styra¢ 


Sweetgum 


Va ynolia virginiana 
White bay 


Mixed grasses, 


before se eding 


(Myrica cerifera 
Wax myrtle 


(Nyssa sylvatica 
Black gum 


Persea borbonia 


Red Bay 


(Pinus taeda) 
Loblolly Pine 


Quercus alba) 
White oak 
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oF SPECI sy DATE AND BURNING History at 15 Percenr MorsTtuRE LEVEL (Contd. 


N-Free Phosphoric 
Ash acid Caleium 


Sp 
su 
su 
su 
su 


- an en an 
“Am 
eT Lr eee ae 


an 
= 
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TARLE 1 N MENT CON14 


Burn 
history 


Vitis rotundifolia 


Museadine 


Nutrient Values 
The 


browse species in summer and win- 


analyses of 25 unburned 
ter, and 10 species in spring and 
fall, that the average crude 
protein level is 12.31 percent in 
8.10 pereent in summer, 
fall, and 6.16 per- 

The 


was 0.35 


show 


spring, 
6.93 pereent in 
‘ent in winter 
content 
0.16 
ind fall, and 0.15 percent in winter 

By the grade standards described 
. the 
spring, 


phosphoric 
acid percent in 


spring, percent in summer 


by Fraps and Fudge (3 pro- 
fair 
fall 
acid 


tein level is good in 


and low-fair in 
The 
spring but very de- 
the the 


cood 


ih Summer, 


ind winter phosphoric 


level is faar i 
ficient 


during balance of 


vear. Calcium grades were 


in spring and high during the 
the 


re- 
mainder of 
These 


i olmpare 


vear 
nutrient records for browse 
very favorably with those 
Campbell et al (2) re 
cattle diet 
central Louisi- 
the 
were 10.62 
5.40 in 
Thus, 


ror grasses 


ported on the composite 


on forest range in 


ana. On an air-dry basis, 


percentages of protein 
6.61 in 


fall, and 3.92 


in spring, summer, 
in winter. 
browse was superior every season. 
The percentages of phosphorie acid 
cattle diet were 0.25 in 
spring, 0.23 in summer, 0.18 in fall, 


0.09 in Browse 


in the 


and winter was 
in phosphorus 
The 
per 
+0 percent weeds, and 


therefore superior 


content in spring and winter. 
‘attle diet in question was 1.2 
cent browse, 
V4.8 percent 

The 
three 
Siecke State 


Grasses 
winter diet of 
deer in a 58-acre pen at the 
Forest 5.95 per- 
‘ent protein, 0.13 phosphoric acid, 
and 0.50 


composite 
was 


ealeium, which again re- 


ENT OF SPECIES BY 


DATE AND BURNING HISTORY A’ 


Pereent 


air dry Protein 


flects the superiority of the browse 
diet under consideration, 

In some woodland pastures cattle 
make heavy certain 
species, with 


use of browse 


in competition deer, 
and the basis for such competition 
the 
or palatability of the browse species 
involved. Evergreens are 
tritious in winter than 
species and, except for 
wax myrtle, they 
palatable. Carrying 


is probably superior quality 


more nu- 
deciduous 
pine and 
generally 
for 
cattle appears to be cor 


are 

capacity 
and 
related with the amount of accept- 
able evergreen species present. As 


deer 


pine stand improvement practices 
progressively reduce the acorn sup- 
the 
evergreens to deer increases 


ply, importance of palatable 


Effects of Burning 


were 
the 
are 


burning 


The 
studied in 


effects of 
three 
same 10 species, 


varts, using 
] 


all of 


forest composition 


which 
common in the 
The principal part was an analysis 
of variance of burned and unburned 
samples for four 
October burn. A 
was made with January collections 
on three burns, aged 9, 13, and 15 
months. A third involv- 
ing the same three 


Seasons on an 


second analysis 


analysis. 
burns, was made 
TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCE 
THREE 
Pro 
tein 


Date 
Burned 


Date 
Colleeted 


October 1953 
October 1953 
December 1953 
April 1954 12 
October 1953 1] 
October 1953 18.7 
December 1953 17.6 
April 1954 29 


April 1954 
July 1954 


October 1954 


January 1955 


5 PERCENT 


BuRNS COMPARED WITH 


MOISTURE LEVEL (Contd. ) 
N-Free 
extract 


Phosphoric 
acid Calcium 
29 0.81 
0.74 
1.82 


1.06 


for protein and phosphoric acid at 
the July and January levels. 

The effects of burning on quality 
of browse were generally beneficial. 
Percentage changes for 7 nutrients 
8 collections on 3 burns 
shown in Table 2. Maximum in 
ereases were on the April burn as 
reflected in July collections, 42.8 
percent more protein and 77.8 per- 
phosphorie acid were 


and are 


cent more 
recorded. 

Increases in protein were the 
enduring. The Oetober burn 
18.7 percent more protein 
second winter after burning, 

April burn showed 29.8 per- 
first winter 


most 
showed 
the 
and 
cent more protein the fi 
after burning. The same January 
collection for these two burns like- 
wise showed 17.6 and 10.1 percent 
more phosphorie acid. 

Species reaction to burning var- 
ied as shown in Table 3. 
among the 10) with the greatest 
nutrient changes after burning 
yaupon, sweetgum, and 
Those with the 


Species 


were 
French 
least change were water oak, 
and viburnum. 


mulberry. 
mus 
cadine, 

Moisture content changes 
the season and burning appears to 
slightly, as shown in 


with 


increase it 
lable 4. 
CONTENT OF TEN SPECIES ON 
AREAS 


NUTRIENT 
UNBURNED 


Acid Cal 


Fiber N Ash 
Free 
Ext. 


Fat 


Phos. cium 


mB] 1.3 
3 —10.6 
2.5 18.7 
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TABLE 3.—SPECIES REACTION 10 FIKE A rABLE 4 AVERAGE Percent AIR Dry FORAGE IN GREEN BROWSE FOR TEN SPECIES 
INDICATED BY MEAN DIFFERENCE IN BY DATE AND BY BURNING HISTORY 
NUTRIENT CONTENT OF BURNED AND 
UNBURNED AREAS OF BROWSE FOR Date collected Unburned Burned Oct. 1953 Burned Dee. 1953 Burned April 19° 
THREe BurRNS AT FOUR SEASONS 
April 1954 26.98 24.97 
Phosphori July 1954 36.2 32.95 
Species Protein cid 1 October 1954 “ £0.88 
January 1955 ) : 47.88 
Sweetleaf 
Yaupon 
l'ree huckle TABLE 5 RAGE COMPOSITION OF TEN SPECIES UNBURNED A) 
berry 6 = 1953 rok Four SEASONS APRIL 1954 TO JANUARY 1955 
French mul 
berry 2.08 95 Nutrient Unburned Burned October 
Dogwood 1.16 33 
Water oak 0.05 April July Oct Jan. April July. Oct 
Sassafras 1.79 06 3 Protein 12.3 84] 6.93 5.23 15.27 
Sweetgum 2.16 06 235 Fat 3.39 4.48 ; 
Viburnum Fiber 16.50 18.42 
molle 1.01 2s 06 N-Free Extract 17.19 48.58 
Museadine 0.10 Ash 5 6] 5.11 
Phosphorie Acid 0.348 0.178 155 0.148 0.498 
Caleium 0.657 1.146 .283 0.932 0.611 
Quarterly analyses for the Oc ANALYSIS OF VARIANCI 
tober burn and the variance test Mean squar 
. ry ~ ° ° legrees 
are shown in Table 5, indicating of 
that burning very significantly at Sources freedom Protein ¥ Fiber N-F Ext 
the 0.01 level) affected crude pro- Total "= a o 
, . , 2 rreatment l 39.06 2 87.91- 
tein, erude fiber, N-free extract, Date 2 949. } 5 gn2 196.74" 
and ealeium. The effects of burn- Species 25.11° = 107.11 
Treat. X Date 3 5.337 ; 10.75 
° ° Treat. X Species ; 
on phosphorie acid. Date X Species 
The effects of season were signifi Remainder =! 7 0.93 0 O94 
eant on all nutrients, as were th 


effeets of species, with the excep ixeeeds the 1 percent level of probability 


ing were significant at the 0.05 level 
O.0016 


ixceeds the 5 pereent level of probability 


tion of phosphoric acid. Interac 

tion of treatment and date was TABLR 6 LPFECTS OF THREE BURNING DATES ON 
‘ - . , SPECIES IN JANUARY 

very significant for protein and 


‘aleium ; and interaction of dats itrn Urburned Oct. 1953 burn 
and species was very significant for p 
protein, fat, and fiber. Fat 
Fiber 25.04 4.49 
> é ar eotecth a pice peat 

In the January oll ‘tion n N. F Ext 7 11 ae 
three burns, burning increased = agp 3.69 74 
protein and ash at the 0.01 level Phosphorie Acid 0.148 0.174 

> ge ° ° Cal 932 0.869 
of probability and phosphorie acid —— — a 

ae ANALYSIS OF VARIANCT 
at the 0.05 level. Mean Sanar 

The inclusion of the July data - 

, : 108 
with the January data on protein — goure, S Meee as Fiber ‘Tt Bs : er 
and phosphoric acid for the three Total 

; - - if Treatment 3 4.14- 1.8] 12.30 b.oge 11! 
burns produced highly probable ci ocies 9 15.342 12.962 180.782 37.791 11.512) .00112 

0.01 level) indications that both Remainder 2 4432 =: 1.6149 5.7169 3548 S587 .0003 
nutrients were increased by the 
treatment. Date, species, treatment 
and date interaction, and date-and 


rotein 223 6.21 


,SU 


1Exceeds the 5 percent level of probability. 
“Exceeds the 1 percent level of probability. 


species interaction were also highly that of herbaceous forage. which ing probahly would be equally good 


significant. may explain the browsing by cattle To improve forage quality, burning 


in woodland and consequent compe- in spring or summer as frequently 
Conclusions tition with deer. as good forestry permits is indi 

Forage quality appears to be a Burning at any season increases cated. 
more important limiting factor on the protein and phosphorie eid Burning effects on forage quan- 
year-around carrying capacity than content of browse, but most of the tity were not serious after three 
forage quantity. Phosphorus levels benefits disappear within a year or fires at 2- 
are most critical, being inadequate two, or before burning can be re- reported previously by Lay (4 


or 3-year intervals, as 


except in spring. Protein levels peated under good silvicultural Where mast of understory species 
are inadequate in fall and winter. practice. Spring burns, range is important, burning may be harm- 
The nutrient quality of browse ap- quality considered, are better than ful since there was a 70 percent re- 
pears to be generally better than fall or winter burns; summer burn- duction in yield. Long term re- 
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EFFECTS OF THREE BI 


RNS ON PROTEIN 


AND PHOSPHORIC ACID IN JULY AND 


JANUARY 


July 1954 


eatment 


nburned 

surned Oct. 1953 

surned Dee. 1953 
ned April 1954 


8.41 


) 


12.01 


\LYSIS OF 


Source of variation DF 


Total 79 


lreatment 


reatment X Date 
tment X Species 
X species 


nainder 


short 
detrimental to 
browse supply and 


sults of repeated burning at 
ntervals would be 
to deer 
In addition to burning as a meth 
1d of improving browse quality, th 
ise of phosphate fertilizers is indi 
ited where practicable. Also, any 
the 


production of palatable evergreens 


easure that served to increase 
vould have the effect of improving 
quality level of the diet. 


Summary 


\nalyses of 25 unburned browse 
species in eastern Texas showed the 
protein content to be about 12 per- 


Over 2 Million Acres of Insect 
and Disease Infested Timberland 
Treated in ’56 

The Forest 


light against 


Service spearheaded a 
insects and tree diseases 
more than 2 million aeres of forest 
1956, the U. S. Department of 
\griculture announced today. 


nd in 


Forest Service on 
Department of the 
lorestry 


Working with the 
jobs were the 
state 


landowners. 


agencies, and 

they 
blister 
rust. They hand sprayed 304,792 trees 


Interior, 
private Together, 


treated 692,798 acres against 
against bark beetles and used planes 
1,366,900 timbered 


In addi 


tion, they waged war on miscellaneous 


to spray acres oft 


land infested with budworm. 


Protein acid 


§ 85 


9.05 


January 1955 
Phosphorie 
acid 


Phosphor 1¢ 
Protein 


178 5.23 
6.21 
6.15 
3.19 6.7! 


V ARIANCE 


99 
0 


206 


Mean square 
Protein Phosphorie 
23.54 0221+ 
09872 
% 0032. 
6.002 
1.18! 


9.12 


.01662 
0007 
.00292 


0004 


S858 


cent in spring, 8 percent in summer, 
7 percent in fall, and 6 percent in 
winter. The phosphoric acid con- 
tent was 0.35 percent in spring and 
0.15 to 0.16 percent during the re- 
mainder of the year. These levels 
are low for protein in fall and win- 
and deficient for phosphoric 
acid in summer, fall, 

Winter is the most critical diet 
ary period for game, and phosphor- 


ter, 
and winter. 


ic acid is the most eritical nutrient; 
yet, in winter in this region, levels 
of browse are above those of her- 
forage, 
for 


accounting in a 
the 


baceous 


logical way competition 


BRS 


insects and diseases on 98,900 acres. 
The control of blister rust involved 
the destruction of 12 million wild eur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes of the ribes 
family. Most bushes are pulled by 
hand. This year, however, toxic chem 
icals 10,780 


were sprayed on acres 


where the ribes were concentrated o1 
the plants were too large for grubbing. 

With some 
to be rid of ribes, Forest Service field 


1 to 5 million acres vet 
units are continuously trying out dif 


ferent means of control. Some 3,500 


high-quality sugar pine trees on Cali 
fornia were saved by pruning blister 
rust cankers from them. 

Young western white pines bred by 


blister rust resistant parents proved 
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between cattle and deer for browse 
during the winter months. 
Burning increased protein con- 
tent as much as 42.8 percent and 
phosphoric acid content as much as 
77.8 percent in the species involved, 
but most of the benefits disappeared 
within a year or two. More perma- 
nent improvement in the quality of 
the fall and winter diet is needed 
to achieve maximum carrying capa- 
city. Increased production of palat- 
able understory evergreens would 
give this effect, and probably rep 
resents the most practical means of 
attaining such improvement. 
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try. 


1956. 


ests, 


immune to the disease when planted in 
Montana Idaho. Plans 
been breed such 


and northern 


have made to more 
trees tor planting. 

The fight against blister rust 
s concentrated in the northern Roeky 
Mountains. It is also carried on in the 
Northeast, the Lake States, and the 
tates along the Paeifie Coast. 

The 1956 


pruce 


maim 


the 
largely on se 
Montana, 
Idaho, and New Mexico. Although sub 


aerial spraying of 


budworm was 


iously infested areas of 
stantial, this year’s eontrol work did 
not cover all infested forests. 

Bark beetle 
fought by hand spraying of individual 
trees, were found largely in Colorado, 


infestations, whnn are 


Montana, and the southeastern states. 





The Forest History Foundation, Inc. 


HISTORY 
INC., is a nonprofit, 
educational organization 
lished to ecolleet, preserve, and dis 
the North 


forests forest 


THE FOREST 
tax-exempt, 
estab- 


history of 
and all 


seminate 
American 
related activities. 

The Foundation was first 
ceived in 1945 by Dr. Theodore C 
Blegen, dean of the 
school of the University of Minne 
sota, and Dr. August C. Krey, then 
the history 


eraduate 


chairman of depart 
ment at the 


These two men recognized it 


same institution 
their 
own studies of Minnesota history a 
lack of authentic source ma 


terials documenting the history of 


creat 


the forest products industries, for 
estry, conservation, and other sub 
jects related to the forests of the 
state. They took their ideas to the 
late F. E. Weyerhaeuser, 
Saint Paul 
cerning how these resources could 


promi 
nent lumberman, con 
be found, processed for use by 
scholars, and preserved as an in 
portant part of their 
heritage. Mr. Weyerhaeuser showed 


region ’s 


interest in testing the idea 


and agreed to sponsor an investiga 


keen 


tion of the sources of forest 
ducts history in the United States 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s death late in 
1945 prevented him from having a 
in the launching of the 
ject. This role fell to his nephew, 
Fred K. 
the lead in setting up in 1946 the 
Forest Products History Founda 


pro 


part pro 


Weyerhaeuser, who took 


tion as a special project of the 
Minnesota Historical Society 
Dr. Rodney C 


professor of 


Loehr, associate 
economic history at 
the University of Minnesota, was 
put in eharge of the experiment 
He organized a staff of part-time 
assistants drawn from the ranks of 
history, be- 


vraduate students in 


develop techniques, and 
first-hand 


industries 


gan to 
soucht acquaintance 


with the forest 


FOUNDATION, 


forth the 
terms of 


Dr. Loehr early set 
work in 
and his 
leagues would seek to perform: (1 

bibliographic 


Foundation’s 


functions which he col- 
the preparation of 
aids and guides to printed mate- 
rials and manuscript collections; 
2) the collection and preservation 


of records; (3) research: (4 


pub- 
lication; and (5) to act as a na- 
center and ¢o- 
Dr. Loehr de 
thanks for the 
did, 


conditions, in lay 


tional research 


ordinating agency. 


serves much fine 


which he much of it 
difficult 


ing the groundwork for a program 


work 


under 


which has gone on to aeeomplish 
ments in all five of the areas de 
1947 

However. in 


fined in 
1950 Dr. 
signed as director of the Founda 
returned to full-time 
During the next 
vears the Forest Products History 


Loehr re 
tion and 
teaching two 
Foundation continued to exist but 
staff 
pursuits 


one by members of the 
left for 


Only the faith of the few men who 


one 
other academic 


had originally conceived the pro 
ject kept it from beine abandoned 
In 1952, 


nancial 


they recruited new fi 


support from a small 
geroup of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
businessmen, and the project was 
reactivated under the direction of 
Elwood R. Maunder. 

The following year, in line with 
the Foundation’s broadening 
included 


wide search for historical records, 


pro- 
gram which continent- 
increased emphasis on the history 
of forestry and conservation, and 
solicitation of support from the en- 
tire forest products industry, the 
name was changed to the American 
Forest History Foundation. Two 


years later when the governing 


body agreed unanimously to in- 
corporate the project as an inde- 
pendent enterprise under the non- 
profit corporation act of the State 
of Minnesota, it beeame the Forest 


History Foundation. 
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Elwood R. Maunder 


Foundation 
Minnesota 


Forest History 
Ine., St. Paul, 


Director, 


The Foundation is sponsored by 
some 150 companies or individuals 
most of whom are connected with 
the forest products industries. It 
Board of Di 
rectors comprised of businessmen, 


is governed by a 
foresters, historians, an editor, and 
The 
first 
vice presidents, seeretary and di 


an archivist officers consist 


of a president, and second 


rector, assistant secretary, treas 


urer, and assistant treasurer. Dr 
Frank H. Kaufert. director of the 
School of Forestry of the Univer 
: currently 


sity of Minnesota, is 


president. Standing committees 


executive, research, publishing, 


repositories, organization, and fi 


nance the funetions ol 
the Foundation 


To honor 


supervise 
persons distinguished 
sclentifie, or 
to the 


for their literary, 
philanthropic contributions 
field of 
annually elects Fellows of the Fon 
Four Fel 


Samuel 


forest history, the Board 
est Ilistory Foundation 
elected 
Dard Ilunter, and 
posthumously. Colonel William B 
Greeley and F. E. Weyerhaeuser 

The purposes of the Foundation 


have been 


Dana, 


lows 


Trask 


essentially 
Th 


has 


have eontinued to bi 


those laid down by Dr Loehr 


vreatest emphasis, however, 


been placed on collection and pre 
basic 


servation of records as the 


without which the others 
cannot From the 


the Foundation has recognized thi 


purpose 
eXIst. beginning 
principle that historical materials 
belong to the region to which they 
relate, for there they will be most 
meaningful. The 
attempted 


useful and most 


Foundation has never 
to set up a single great central col 
Paul, 


Minnesota; rather it has sought to 


lection of reeords in St 
act as an agent finding the records 
then channeling them to ap 
To imple 
ment this function, the Foundation 
has, since 1954, organized a number 


and 
propriate repositories. 


of state and provincial committees 
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on forest history. To membership 
on these committees it has invited 
members of the faculties of many 
of the and uni- 
versities, archivists, librarians, for- 


leading colleges 


conservationists, writers, 


esters, 
and others 


who have evidenced serious interest 


editors, businessmen, 


preserving the 
their 


in ecolleeting and 


forest history of region 


These the 
spearheads of a mounting collect 


groups have become 
ing and preserving program. 

In the western states of Arizona. 
Washing 
Ton, and in the province of British 


California, Oregon, and 
Columbia. functioning committees 


on forest history now serve as 


network 
of 14 oft the top collecting institu 


scouts and advocates of a 


tions in their region. Mississippi 
has a forest history committee, and 
1957 the 
hold or 


meetings in 


during the sprine of 


Foundation expects to 
Penn 
sylvania, Washington, D. C., Minn 
esota, and possibly North Carolina 
Ilundreds of feet of 


located 


vanizational 


eubie records 


lave already been and 
and 
efforts of 


Committee 


libraries 
the 


members 


placed in suitable 


archives through 
ommittee 
members have been instrumental 
in pointing out areas of forest his 
tory which need study. Two such 
projects recently begun at the Uni 
versity of Ph.D 
the 41, movement in the 
western lumber industry, and an 


M.A 


Colonel ¢ rreeley 


Oregon are a 


thesis on 
thesis on the early career of 


Currently under consideration is 
a proposed two-year study of the 
effects of western 
United States and Canada, and of 
efforts to 
them 


forest fires in 


control or 
Records document 


cooperative 
prevent 
ing this history have been sought 
for and located by Foundation staff 
and committee members during the 
past two years. Early in December 
the Board of 
mended that the project be under 
The 


Foundation has already loeated a 


Directors recom 


taken as soon as_ possible. 
for- 
ester of more than forty years’ ex- 


professional historian and a 


particular field 
who will cooperatively begin the 


perience in this 


work as soon as money to support 


it can be raised. It has been sug- 


vested by the western committees 
that the project be made a memo- 
rial to Colonel William B. Greeley. 
logical that 
study in the history of fire preven- 
tion should be initiated in the West 
where the first cooperative efforts 
to combat the fire 
made, and where the first scientific 
studies of the problem were carried 
out. The Foundation this 
will be the pilot study in a series 
designed to the subject in 
each of the major forested regions 
of the United States and Canada. 

While funds 
will probably go into research in 
the future, the 
expect to 


It seems any serious 


menace were 


hopes 


cover 


some Foundation 


Foundation does 
directly 
many scholars in their research ef 


not subsidize 
forts. Its resources and facilities do 
not permit any large expenditures 
of research funds. As in its collect 
ing and 


preserving program, if 


seeks to serve as a clearing house 
for research opportunities. to 


locate materials in which scholars 
may conduct their independent re 
search, and to aid forest-related 
groups seeking scholarly research 
and writing of their history to find 
professional help. Such projects as 
the 
will probably be those which ar 


to stimulate other in- 


Foundation may underwrite 
most likely 
dependent research and writing. 
research projects were 
undertaken by staff 
the early days of the Foundation 
William Rector began a study of 
transportation in the 
States which developed into a fine 
doctoral dissertation and was pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Arthur H 
Clark Publishing Company as one 
of its ‘‘American Waterways 
Series.’’ George B. Engberg, then 


Several 
members in 


Lake 


loge 


a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, began a study 
of labor in the Lakes States lumber 
industry. Now he is in the process 
of revising the manuscript and the 
Foundation scheduled it for 
publication some time next year. 
Mrs. Lillian Willson made a study 
colonial 


has 


of conservation in times 
and her monograph on the subject 
was published by the Foundation 


in 1948. 


Other monographs published by 
the Foundation include ‘‘ A Survey 
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Of Forest History Resources For 
The St. Croix Valley’ by Helen 
MeCann White, 1955; ‘‘Time In 
The Timber’’ by C. M. Ocehler, 
1948: and ‘‘The Man Who Knew 
Trees, The Autob jograph 7] of 
James W. 1949. The 
Foundation also. published 
three Forest History 
Sources Of The United States and 
Canada, 1956; The Biltmore Story: 
Recollections Of The Beginning Of 
Forestry In The United States by 
Carl Alwin Schenck, edited by 
Ovid Butler, 1955: and Forests For 
The Future: The Story of 
tained Yield as Told in the 
and Papers of David T. Mason, 
1907-1950, edited by Rodney &. 
1952. When the 


tion is unable to sponsor publica 


Girard,’ 
has 


books: 


Nus- 


Diaries 


Loehr, Founda 


tion of a worthy manuscript, it en- 
deavors to give the author assist 
ance in finding a publisher 

A good beginning has been made 
by the Foundation in compiling a 


bibliography of forest history, but 


it is in tracking down unpublished 
that it 
far made its most notabl 
In 1949, the Foundation 


24-page mimeographed preliminary 


source materials has thus 
progress 


issued a 


inventory of manuscript materials 
dealing with the history of the for 
est products industry in the United 
States. This 243 
groups of manuscripts contained 
in the collections of 31 of the lead 
ing collecting institutions in 18 
states and the District of Columbia 


‘ited 


euide 


It was given wide circulation 
among libraries and scholars, and 
undoubtedly helped To 


interest in collecting 


it has 
arouse great 
and preserving forest industry re 
cords. This aid to scholars was one 
of the first, the 
guide to history 


if not first, such 


business manu 
scripts relating to a single industry 
which was compiled and published 
in this country. 

In the summer of 1956, the Foun 
dation published a second inven 
tory, a 104-page indexed guide en- 
titled ‘‘Forest History Sources of 
the United States 


This volume cites 


and Canada.’’ 


972 groups of 
manuscripts pertaining to lumber- 
ing, conservation, and 
other forest-related activities, in 


the collections of 108 of the lead- 


forestry, 





ine libraries and archives of Can 
United States. Manu 
script resource material in 36 states, 
and the District of 
Columbia are listed and briefly de 
The collec 
encompass a pe 
thre 


seventeenth 


ada and th 
tf provinces, 
scribed in this volume 
‘-onsidered 
riod of than 
from the 


entury 


tions 
more hundred 
vears early 
into the mid-twentieth, 
and relate to all parts of the conti 
nent. This volume inventories only 


olleetions which are at present in 


manuscript collecting institutions 


When the next 


the Foundation hopes to 


edition 1s prepared 
inelud 
other important collections such as 
pers of and trade asso 


pal restr 


New Book Published on 

America’s Natural Resources 
this country’s natu 
popu 
consumption is 
entitled 
Re SOURCES, 


Ronald 


llow to « 


ral wealth in the 


hserve 
face ot rising 


lation and per-capita 


the subject of a new book 
A MERI NATURAI 
lished Am 1 15 bv the 


Con pany 


cA’s 


pub 


Press 


Natural 


(meriea by a 


It has edited for the 
Resourees Couneil of 
committee headed by Charles H. Calli 
on, conservation director of the Na 
tional Wildlife Federation. Other men 
bers of the 


bee! 


committee are Henry Clep 
secretary Society ot 


\ chael Hudoba, 


editor of Sports A field 


per, executive 
American Foresters; 
Washington 
and Richard W. Westwood, president, 
American Nature Association The 


hook retails for $3.75 


This is a summary of the 
tacts 


Torests, 


coneirse 


NASIE about soil, 


water, 
each of the other 


resources SO pre 


¢Tass 


lands, and 


najor renewable 


sented as to be immediately useful to 


the reader who has little knowledge ot 


the seientifie details 


Each topie Is covered in a separate 


chapter by a leading authority who 


ciations, records of state forest 


services and of forestry schools, 
business records retained by a com- 
pany in its own archives, and rec- 
ords of forest conservation groups 
information 
ing such collections of records are 


eagerly sought by the Foundation 


Descriptive coneern 


Another aspect of the Founda 
tion’s work is its oral history pro- 
Through 
members of the 


cram tape recorded in 


terviews Founda- 
tion’s staff attempt to obtain per- 
sonal accounts of the experiences of 
men who have played important 
roles in forest history, or who can 
supply information which the writ- 


ten reeord does not contain These 


sketches the historical background, 


points out the importance of the re 
source to human life, shows the dan 
gers that 


methods by 


threaten it, and explains 


sound which it may be 
preserved and used most profitably in 
the long run. 

Introductory and final chapters give 
natural 
world conservation problems. Emphasis 


a broad perspective of and 
throughout is on the interdependence 
of all living things and the relationship 
hetween resources, 
\ listing of the chapter authors fol 
lows 
“Conservation: An Ecological Ap 
proach,” by Shirley W. Allen, pro 
fessor emeritus of forestry, Um 
Michigan. 


> 
Resourees 


versity ot 


“Renewable and Human 
Populations,” by Fairfield Osborn, 
president, The Conservation Foun 
dation 

Firman E. chair 
man of the soils department, Rut 
gers University. 

“Water,” by H. G. Wilm, associate 
dean, College of Forestry, State 
University of New York. 

“Grasslands,” by David F. Costello, 


“Soil,” by Bear, 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


are transcribed, submitted to the 
interviewee for correction and ap- 
proval, then are retyped, bound, 
and placed in suitable libraries or 
archives 

The 
of a director, Elwood R 


staff CONSISTS 
Maunder: 


field representative, Bruce C. Har 


Foundation’s 


ding; research associate, Clodaugh 
M. Neiderheiser ; secretary for oral 
history, Ann Lindquist; and offic 
secretary, Grace Galvin. Inquiries 


regarding the Foundation or re 


quests for research assistance should 


be addressed to the Foundation’s 
headquarters at 2706 West Seventh 


Boulevard. St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


chief, Division of Range Research, 
Paeitie Northwest Forest 
Range Experiment Station. 


and 


“Forests.” by Henry Clepper, execu 
Ameri 
Besley, 


American For 


tive secretary, Society of 
can Foresters, and Lowell 
former torester, 

estry Association. 
“Wildlife.” by 


chief, Division of 


Joseph J. Shomon, 
Education, Vir 
ginia Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries. 
“Fish,” by Albert S. 
William Voigt, Jr., 
Fish Commission. 
“Parks and Wilderness,” by 
Zahniser, executive 
Wilderness society. 


“Land Use 


Hazzard and 


Pennsylvania 


Howard 


secretary, the 


Needs,” 


H. Graham, director, 


Prineiples and 
by Edward 
Plant 
Soil Conservation Service. 

“Needed: A Natural Resources Pol 
icy,” by Ira N. Gabrielson, presi 
dent, Wildlife Management Insti 
tute. 

Here is essential reading for all who 


Technology Division, U. S 


are concerned with America’s natural 
resources, and wish to take intelligent 
action in their defense as individuals or 


on community, state, or national levels, 





Combining Two Species with Different 
Rotational Ages in Determining the 


Allowable Annual Cut 


THE OREGON State Board of Forest- 
ry is responsible for the manage- 
ment of a tract of 138,043 acres of 
timberland situated within Clatsop 
The 

delinquent 


County majority of these 


were tax lands and 
subsequently deeded to the 
Oregon State Board of Forestry by 
Doug 


las-fir and hemlock are the two ma 


wert 
the ¢ latsop County Court 


jor timber types, and they 


128,077 


com- 
prise acres 


for the 
desirable, 


Appropriate 
rotations two types differ 
It seems however. to 
the 
unit 


the 


regulate and manage tract as 


a Single management To ae 
regulation 


‘omputations involved the eombin- 


eomplish this end 
ng of the two species and two dif 
ferent rotations in 
‘utting budget 
forth the 
lowed 


establishing a 
This paper 
that 


sets 


procedure was fol- 
the 
completed in 
There was complete aerial 


An inventory” of 
State 
1953 


photo coverage of the area. 


Clatsop 
Forest was 
A ma- 
jority of the photography was re- 
cent and at a 1 :12,000. 
Planimetric base maps with a seale 


seale of 


of one inch to a thousand feet were 
prepared for each township within 
the project 


wert 


area. The forest types 
then transferred to the base 
maps. The forest tvpes were based 
on the standard forest type classi- 
the Pacifie Northwest 
A dot orld was used 
These 
recorded on a 
township forest-tvpe summary sheet 
indicated the 
down per section 


fication for 
Region 1 


¢ 


© obtain type acreages. 


acreages were then 


which tvpe_ break- 


Choice of Rotation 


In ecaleulating the allowable an- 
nual cut, a rotation period was se- 
lected that would best serve the in- 


"Respectively, staff forester in charge 
of forest inventory-management planning, 
ind timber management director. 


the and 
The age at which the culmination 


of the mean annual 


terests of State counts 
increment oc- 
eurred for each major species was 
the this 
oceurred at 70 for hemlock 
and at 100 Douglas-fir 
(by Seribner rule trees 12.0 in 
d.b.h larger 3, 3 It 
assumed that hemlock 
grown principally for production 
of pulpwood and Douglas-fir 


produet ion of saw logs 


selected as rotation age; 
vears 
years for 
and was 


would be 


for 
Two other 
factors which were important af- 
feeted the choice of The 


first factor was that the occurrence 


rotation 


of decay in hemlock up to 70 vears 
negligible, but after this 
it increased rapidly. The 
rotation 


Was age 
second 
factor was that a taking 
advantage of maximum productive 
capacity is possible under publie 
ownership while private ownership 
is limited to a shorter rotation be- 
eause of the adverse effect of taxes 
and compound interest on timber 


investments. 


Allowable Annual Cut— 
Area Regulation 


Area regulation is the most sim- 
ple and direct means of approach- 
ing a normal distribution of age 
classes when developing an even- 
aged forest property. After a nor- 
mal distribution of age classes has 
been secured, it is then possible to 
harvest an equal annual volume on 
a sustained basis indefinitely (3). 

In general, western hemlock 
grows in the half of the 
county while Douglas-fir predomi- 
the eastern part of the 
county where the state has the ma- 
jority of its ownership. 


western 
nates in 


However, 
there is some difficulty in separat- 
ing the forest types into Douglas- 
fir and hemlock because of the in- 
termingling of these two species. 
The two major types were com- 
bined in caleulating the allowable 


51 


John F. Bell 
and Marvin L. Helland! 


Oregon State Forestry Department, 


Salen 


annual cut in order to bring about 
a better distribution of age classes 
and to take advantage of the 
ent preponderance of mature hem 
lock. 

Table 1 presents the information 


pres- 


and illustrates the procedure used 
in calculating the allowable annual 
cut for the Clatsop State Forest 
during the adjustment period 
Acres for each age class by spe 
cies were obtained from the town 
sheets and entered 
The Doug 
and 20 


ship summary 
) 


in column 3 of Table 1] 


las-fir age classes 10 con 
prise 38 5 percent of the area while 
the 


through 90 combined with hemlock 


Douglas-fir classes 50 


age 


» classes 0 through 60 comprise 


agt 
97 
, 


37.2 percent of the area. This ir 


regular distribution of age classes 
made an adjustment period neces 
sary in order to approach a normal 
distribution of age for the 
addition, un 


classes 
second rotation. In 
acceptable minimum cutting ages 
result 
lation was employed 


if normal area 
The 
of the adjustment period is deter 


would regu 


leneth 


mined by trial and error, and it is 
based on an acceptable minimum 
cutting age for each species. <A 
minimum eutting age of 55 was set 
for hemlock and a minimum of 85 
for Douglas-fir These 
minima give needed flexibilitv. in 
the adjustment 
that 


below a practical minimum cutting 


was set 


procedure and as 
sure timber will not be cut 
age. 

Under normal area regulation 
1,485 acres would be cut each vear 
which would result in a minimum 
eutting age of 40 vears for hemlock 
and 70 years for Douglas-fir 
Through trial and error it 
found that acceptable 
eutting ages could be 


Was 

minimum 
maintained 
by cutting 92,918 acres or 72.6 per- 
cent of the area in 90 years. Thus, 


an average of 1.032 acres ean be 
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cut each year. To smooth out the 
adjustment period, each figure in 
the percent of the total area col- 
umn (column 4, Table 1) is multi- 
plied by the ratio of 90/72.6 which 
cvives the number of years that cut- 


+33 
9Mbt 


609,910 
650.3 

734.880 
734,880 


° 


y 


ting will last in the specified age 
class (column 5, Table 1). The fig- 


l 
first 90 vears 6 


ures on the right side of column 5 


» 


$88 


become the cumulative vears of 
operation. A more normal distri- 


DS,018 
60.99] 
64,09 
-9 

io, 
vear, 


innual eut for 
! 


bution of age classes is attained by 
the end of the adjustment period 
which is shown in Figure 2. Fig 
ure 1 shows the distribution of age 
classes prior to the adjustment 
period. 

Following the 90 year adjust- 
ment period, it is possible to at- 
tain the sustained cut of 1,485 
acres each year. However, there 


per 


will continue to be minor adjust- 


Weighted ay 


ments within the individual age 


Stocku 


classes until a normal distribution 
of age classes is reached 

To obtain the range of eutting 
ages (column 6), as for example 
the 60 year old hemlock, the cumu- 
lative time at the end of the ecut- 
ting of this class, which is 18, is 
added to the voungest, age 55. 
which gives 73, the lower limit. The 
upper limit is obtained by adding 
13 to 65, which is 78. The mid 


r 
- 
a 


point of the range, 73—78&, is 


rounded to 75 which becomes the 


MODIFIED S\y 


average cutting age. 
Present stocking (column 8) for 
each ten-vear age class was deter 


mined by using a weighted average 


percent 


acres in each density) of the mid 


6 


points, 25 percent, 55 percent, and 
85 percent for the three standard 
density classes 

Future stocking (column 9) was 
determined by using present stock 
ing and adjusting it for increase 
toward normality. Bruce’s table 

f) for increase toward normality 
was used for Douglas-fir and the 


M& OM 


unpublished revision of U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin 
544 was used for increase toward 
normality for hemlock (2 

An average site index of 170 for 
Douglas-fir and hemlock was de 
termined from approximately 500 


M&OM 


site measurements. 

Column 10, yield at cutting age, 
is determined by using the average 
eutting age and interpolating the 
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HEMLOCK 


volume from the normal yield ta 
bles. This volume was then multi 
plied by the future stocking ratio 
to get the yield per acre of each 
class. Table 4 from Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulietin 201 
used for Douglas-fir and 
from the unpublished 
Bulletin 544 (2 


for hemlock 


>) was 
Table 2.21 
revision of was 
used 

The two species were combined 
column 11 the 
gross periodic annual cut for th 
It is noted that there has 


to v1ve which is 
property 


been a somewhat gradual inerease 


in the allowable annual cut 
board feet per vear, 


decade, to 73MM 
the 


net 
10MM 
the 
feet 
ninth decade 


from 
during first 


board per vear during 

The following is an example of 
how the gross periodic annual cut 
for the property (column 11) was 
computed 


3.6 


hemlock From percent 
90 year Douglas-fir 0.2) of total 
eolumn 


60 year 
area 























THOUSANDS 


Fic. 2 Acreages of 


end of first 90 vears 


1,032 aeres will be cut over each year 
during the adjustment period 
3.6 
1,032 equals 980 (acres of hem 
lock cut per year during this 
period 
980 69 equals 67,620 M board feet 
of hemlock. 
1,032 minus 980 equals 52 (aeres of 
Douglas-fir 
52 xX 42 
Douglas-fir. 
67,620°M.b.f 
2,184 


equals 2,184 M board feet 


69,804 M.b.f. 
annual cut for this five-year 
period. 


which is the average 


Because volume per acre varies 
considerably it is difficult to cut 
over an equal number of acres each 
The objective is to have the 
number of acres cut each year stay 


year. 


within the average allowable area 
allotment for any given five-year 
period. Volume will determine to 
a large extent the acreage eut in 
any one year. The entire caleula- 
tions can be revised from time to 
time, probably at ten year inter- 


vals, to compensate for changes in 


ee 
WA 








YEARS 


DOUGLAS FIR 
HEMLOCK 


Douglas-fir and hemlock 
of operation, 


growing stock, utilization stan 
ards, ownership, and other varia 
bles affecting the allowable annual 
eut. 

This is a brief summary of the 
way in which the allowable annual 
cut is caleulated 
different 


combining them in 


for two species 
rotational ages, by 
the final 
of the area regulation method 


with 
step 
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Low-Grade Hardwood Stands in the Missouri 
Ozarks Respond to Stand Improvement 


NEARLY HALF of Missouri’s 


fTross 


sawtimber volume is unmerchant- 
abl 


Moreover, 


standards.” 
one-third of 


under present 
than 


the gross volume is in cull trees and 


more 
trees of noncommercial 
Fig. 1). 
the other 

Obviously, 


species 
Similar conditions exist 


in all central hardwood 


veneral stand 


states 
improvement is in order 

Before stand improvement work 
stands be 


in low-grade hardwood 


omes an accepted practice, it must 


dford, Indian 


Columbia Re 


irk is stationed at Be 
was formerly at tl 
forester in 


Center Liming is 


rge of the Columbia Rest irch Center, 
imbia, Missouri 

King, D. B., E. \V 
Wint 


Missouri 


Roberts, and R. K 
s, Forest resources 


Mo. Univ 


s and industries 


Res. Bu tou, 


be demonstrated that treated stands 
and better fu- 
A study be- 
gun 17 years ago provides informa- 


will produce bigger 
ture timber harvests. 
tion on the growth response of 
thinned, low-grade hardwood stands 
in the Missouri Ozarks. This same 
study also shows how pine, planted 
under the hardwood overstory, re 
sponds to release. The information 
viven here is just a small part of 
the answer to a big problem in 
hardwood management, but it pro- 


vides leads for future work 


The Study Area 


in the spring of 1938 a 
Clark 
to determine how 


Early 
study was begun on the 


National 


advanced 


Forest 


hardwood reproduction 


354 


F, Bryan Clark 

and Franklin G. Liming’ 
Central States Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, 


U. 8. Department of Agricultur: 


and shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata 
Mill. 


OV erstory 


planted under a hardwood 
different 
release.’ Ad 


responded to 
degrees of overhead 
vantage was taken of this study to 
measure the response of the re 
sidual hardwood overstory to four 
different densities of stocking 

The 
Reynolds County on a dry, gentle, 
The 


is classed as Clarksville stony loam 


area is. located in 


study 


upper, southwest slope. soil 
The stands were about 40 years old 
and were mostly oak and hickory 
with a few scattered second-growth 
Before thinned, 


the stands contained approximately 


pine. they were 
inch in 


Nearly 


trees in the 


acre at least 1 
height 
three-fourths of the 


340 trees per 
diameter at breast 
original overstory were of some ot 
blaek 
marilandica 
oak () stellata 
hickory (Carya 
one-fourth of the 
desirable black 


the least desired species : 
jack oak 
Muencehh 
Wangenh. 
Nutt 

trees were 
oak (Q 
Q. alba I 
The 
feet in height and about 6.1 inches 
height. The 


basal area of overstory trees aver 


(Quercus 
post 
and 
About 
the more 
oak 


velutina Lam.), white 


and shortleaf pine 


o* erstory trees averaged 33 


in diameter at breast 
aged about 80 square feet per acre 

There were approximately 4,700 
trees of reproduction size per acre 
About 57 
percent of these were post oak and 
The 


production was predominantly of 


when the study began. 


blackjack oak. hardwood re- 
sprout origin and had developed 
The 


tops of these sprouts were three to 


after the last fire on the area. 


five years old and 1 to 3 feet in 
height. Although there were a few 


natural pine seedlings on the area, 


‘Liming, Franklin G. 
planted shortleaf pine to overhead re- 
lease. Cent. States Forest Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Paper 105, 20 pp., illus. 1946. 


Response of 
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most of the reproduction-sized pine 
was planted in the fall of 1936. 
Shortleaf pine made up about 11 
all (in- 
planted 


percent of reproduction 


eluding trees) when 


began 


study 


Treatment 


Thinnines of four intensities 


removing none, one- 
all of the 


The resulting 


were made 
third, 


overstory 


two-thirds, and 


basal area. 
stocking of residual overstory trees 


was about 79, 53, 27, and 


0) square 


feet of basal area 


per acre. 

Each treatment, except the check 
no release was made on nine 
1/10-acre plots. Only six plots were 
for the check 


used Each plot was 


square and was surrounded by a 


14-chain isolation strip. Four ran 
domly located strips 6.6 feet wide 
and 66 feet long in each plot pro- 
reproduction-sized 


d.b.h 


made when the 


vided data on 
than 1 


Measurements were 


Trees less inch 
study began after the 1937 growing 
the 1948 


1954 grow 


season, alter growing 
season, and late in the 
ne season 

the 
of the study was to test the reaction 


of the 


Because primary objective 


reproduction To overhead 


than to make an 
the 


hardwoods to be Celli 


rather 


release 


improvement cutting in hard 


woods. the 


were selected with the idea of leay 


ing the residual trees uniformly 


spaced. However, undesirable spe- 
cies such as blackjack oak and post 
detects were 


The re 


somewhat 


and trees with 


oaks 


removed when possible 


sidual stand was less 
productive than it could have been, 
the 


study 


making results of this sec 


ondary rather conservative 


Basal Area Growth Varied by 
Density of Overstory 

The stands on most of the plots 
are made up of two distinet parts: 
that were in at least the 1] 
inch d.b.h. class in the fall of 1937 
are called the 
trees that grew from reproduction 


trees 


residual overstory ; 
size into the 1l-ineh d.b.h. class and 
larger during the 17-year period 
* ‘Fae 


vrowth response for these two parts 


are called understory trees 


‘On clearcut plots the trees not 


actually in an understory. 


were 


the 


TABLI AVERAGE ANNUAI 


Blackjack 


Post 


oak 


Basal area 
of overstory oak 
Square feet) 

07 

27 


79 


different ; 


quently, results for each component 


of the stands is 


conse- 


are presented separately. 


The 
had 


ereatest overstory growth rate dur- 


Overstory most 


the 


growth 


heavily thinned stands 


GROWTH 


PERCENT OF OVI 


KSTORY 


Ping Whit Black 


Table 1 
this ] 
the rela 


period 
for 


ing the 17-year 


Two things account 


less competition and (2 
tively greater basal area of faster 


crowing species such as blaek oak 


2). Stands 7 


» 


reduced to 53 


1937 


Fig 


square feet of basal area in 





Thinned to 
27 Square Feet 
Basal 


20 


Areo 
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Thinned to 
53 Square Feet 
Basal Area 
































BASAL AREA PER ACRE (Square Feet) 











= 
BLACKJACK 
OAK 


A= 
POST OAK 


Fiq. 2. 


story. 


Basal area of overstury trees by 


bers to be of any consequence. 


SHORTLEAF WHITE OAK 


Hickory and a few other species were present but not in great 


1948 
1954 


Unthinned 
79 Square Feet 


Basol Areo 























BLACK OAK 
PINE 


SPECIES 


year, over 


amount of residual 
enough num 


and 


species, 








the 


Table 


The 


stands 


the 


square Te 


Was 


; 


constant 


veriods 


rate 


the 


OUrse 


dropped off during the period 
1949-1954 in 
were 


stud, 


The 


BASAL AREA PER ACRE (Squore Feet) 


basal 


during 
and 


remove 


clearcut 


annual 


BASAI 


actual 


erowth 
containing 27 
t when the study 
the 
1949-1954 


but the basal area growth 


stands where 


the beginning of 


had no overstory 


stands of 


basal-area 


AREA GROWTH Per ACRE, 1937 - 1954 


Intensity of thinning 


Pereent basal area removed 


B.a, Sq. re. 


growth percent was greatest for 
white and black oaks and least for 
blackjack and post oaks (Table 1 

In the unthinned stands blackjack 
oak mortality was greater than 
growth, and post oak grew very 
little. Blaekjack oak had the high 
est mortality of all species and 
mortality was greater for small 
trees than for large trees. Mor 
tality was greatest in the most 
dense stands: 11.8 square feet of 
basal area per acre in the un 
thinned stands, and only 1.8 and 
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1948 1954 
YEARS 


ory trees by amount of residual overstory 
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0.2 square feet in the stands 
thinned to a basal area of 53 and 
27 square feet. The cause can 
probably be attributed to more 
competition and a greater number 
of ‘*‘ poor risk’’ trees. 

Understory growth.—The amount 
of residual overstory greatly in 
fluenced the number and size of 
hardwood and pine trees that grew 
from reproduction size into at least 
the l-inech d.b.h. class by 1954 

Trees less than 0.6 inches in d.b.h. 
in 1954 were not counted The 
number of trees growing into the 
understory was highest in stands 
that had the least overstory. This 
same relationship existed between 
the basal area of understory trees 
and the density of the residual 
overstory. Basal area per acre of 
understory trees in 1954 was 77.5, 
18.5, 3.3, and 1.2 square feet where 
the residual overstory was 0, 27, 53, 
and 79 square feet, respectively 

The various species responded 
differently to overhead release. In 
veneral, the relative number of un 
desirable species {post oak, black- 
jack oak, and others®) decreased 
during the 17-year period In 
stands where all of the overstory 
was left, no blackjack or post oaks 
reached the 1l-inch d.b.h. class by 
1954. The relative abundance of 
species that are desirable from the 
timber management standpoint 
pine, black oak, and white oak 
increased during the 17-vear pe 
riod. 

Reducing the residual overstory 
increased basal-area growth of all 
species and the greatest increase 
in basal area was made by short 
leaf pine (Fig. 4 


made up only 22 percent of the un 


Although pine 


derstory trees on clearcut plots, if 
accounted for five times as much 
basal area as the next highest 


species 


Understory and overstory com 
hined The 1954 basal areas of 
understory and overstory com 
bined were 78, 67, 81. and 93 
square feet per acre for stands 
originally containing 0, 27, 53, and 
79 square feet of residual over 


‘*Others’’ includes blackgum Nyssa 


sylvatica Marsh.), sassafras Sassafras 
albidum Nutt Nees), and sumae (Rhus 
spp. L. 
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Total basal- 
area growth varied inversely with 
the 


al d 


story, respectively 


amount of residual 
the 
Ol clearcut plots 


overstory 


greatest growth occurred 


The average an- 
nual basal-area growth percents 
for understory and overstory trees 
3.1, and 1.1 
to Si, 56. 


1937 


combined were 8.7, for 


stands reduced and 79 


square feet in 


Significance of Results 


Many of the overstory trees in 
present Missouri stands need to be 


These eull 


should be 


eliminated. and low- 


vrade trees removed 


from the stands as soon as possible 


to stimulate the growth of the re- 
the 
nat- 


sidual trees and encourage 


establishment and growth of 
ural reproduction 

The 
story during a period of 17 years 
one-third of the 


over- 


basal-area increase of over- 


in stands where 


original overstory and = no 


story was removed was found to be 


24.5 and 13.6 square feet. So two 


acres of unthinned timber pro 
a little more basal-area 
than lightly 
timber this 


which 


luced only 


vrowth one acre of 


thinned llowever, 


represents gross increment 
must be reduced by about one-third 
in unthinned stands for growth on 
merchant 


the net 


will never be 


oth er 


trees that 


ible In words, 


the treated stand 
more than twice the net growth in 
the untreated stand. This increased 
erowth on the better trees should 


vrowth in was 


make investment in stand improve- 


worthwhile. 

A silvieal characteristie of black- 
and oaks was demon- 
strated in the unthinned stands in 
both the understory and overstory 


ment 


jack post 





BASAL AREA PER ACRE (Squore Feet) 





POST OAK BLACKJACK 


OAK PINE 


SHORTLEAF HICKORY 


BASAL AREA OF 
RESIDUAL OVERSTORY 
O Squore Feet 
27 Squore Feet 
53 Squore Feet 


79 Squore Feet 





WHITE 
OAK 


BLACK 
OAK 


OTHER 


SPECIES 


Fig. 4. 


overstoryv in 


Basal 


1937. 


area of understory 


trees in 


1954 by and amount of residual 


specie s 


ft, shortleaf pine growing where no overstory trees were removed averaged about 6 feet in height in 1954. 


fiaht, pine growing where 


all the overstory 


trees were removed averaged 25 to 


30 feet 


in height in 1954. 





[It was found that these two species 
are being replaced by the more de 
Blackjack and 
into the 


sirable trees. 
oaks did not grow 
story even though 
were quite prominent in the 
Blackjack 
oak accounted for most of the mor- 
tality of 
stands during the 17-year period 
found the 
trends in 


post 
under- 
these species 
origi- 
nal reproduction count 


overstory trees in the 


same suecces- 


Liming® 
sional oak 
stands 
Ozarks. 

The basal-area growth 


blackjack 
throughout the Missouri 
rate dur 
ing the remained 


‘onstant 


17-year period 
for stands containing 27 
and 53 square feet of basal area 
when the study began. But, in 
stands that thinned, the 


basal-area growth rate dropped off 


were not 


Liming, Franklin G. B 
the Missouri Ozarks. Jour 
us. 1942 


after 1948. The implication is that 
the untreated had 
and basal-area growth rate slowed 
whereas, that 
been thinned had sufficient room to 
grow during the entire 17-year pe- 
riod. During the 1949-1954 growth 
period, three out of the five grow- 
ing seasons were very dry. This 
had effect on 
growth and mortality during this 


stands closed 


down ; stands had 


undoubtedly some 
period. 

Important principles in the man- 
agement of pine reproduction have 
been demonstrated in this study. 
Where all of the 


removed, pine responded vigorous 


overstory was 


ly to the release. Stands completely 


released grew from no basal area 


to 78 square feet in just 17 years; 
pine accounted for more than half 
of this basal area. In stands where 
as little as 27 square feet of basal 
trees were left, 


area of ov erstory 
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the response to release was only a 
fourth as great as for complete re 
rapid development of 
pine reproduction is desired, com- 


lease. If 


plete release from overstory com- 
petition is necessary (Fig. 5). It 
was also demonstrated that under 
the conditions studied, pine out 
crows hardwood reproduction. 
Although the unthinned 
did not appear overerowded, the 


basal-area 


stands 


erowth rate indicates 
that the stocking for stands similar 
should be 


thing less than 90 square feet basal 


to those studied 


some- 


area per acre if maximum basal- 


area growth is. desired. Basal- 


area growth is just one of many 


things which must be considered in 


determining the optimum stocking 


of a stand at a given age rhe 


study has provided a clue to tl 


management of young hardwood 


stands. 
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Bud-Pruning Red Pine and Eastern 
White Pine in Northern Illinois 


THI 
with saws has been a common prac- 


ARTIFICIAL pruning of trees 


tice for many years. More recent- 
ly, however, a system of artificial 
**bud- 


or ‘Russian pruning,”’ 


pruning referred to as 
pruning,” 
Bud-pruning 
is started when trees are small by 
the 
would 


has been developed. 


which 
into 


removing lateral buds 


ordinarily dey elop 
branches and leaving the terminal 
Lateral buds 


permitted to develop 


bud to and 


branches ar 


crow 


on the trunk near the ground line, 
that normally 
stump when the har 
Thus the tree is fed until 


the portion forms 


t] tree 1s 
vested 
grown to a 
feet, for the 
branches, 


trunk is 
about 17 
the 
the needles which develop on the 


limb-fres 
eight of 
nost part, by basal 
vole, and the bark cells which con 
ain chlorophyll. After the 
reaches that height bud-pruning is 
the 
develop in 


trunk 


erown is al- 
the 


terminated and 


lowed to usual 
manner 
Bud-pruning studies have been 
ade by a number of investigators, 
ost of whom have concluded that 
the 
recommended for 


more study Is needed before 
practice can he 
veneral ust 


In 1950 Glattfelder 
ized the bud-pruning investigations 


summar 


that had been conducted up to that 
Most of the bud-pruning 
been made on northern 


time 
sts hav e 
Row- 


pine However, 


in 1950 reported early re- 


species of 
land (6 
sults with bud-pruning slash pine 

In 1947 a study of the costs and 
racticability of bud-pruning east- 
and 
Sin- 


rn white pine (Pinus strobus 
red 


NISSIPP1 


P. resinosa on 


Forest! initiated in 


pine 


Was 


forest 


1A privately owned 
Ogle County, Illinois, being managed by 
University of Illinois Department of 
Forestry under a cooperative agreement. 


property in 


cooperation with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Methods 


The study was conducted in a 
34-acre pine plantation established 
in the spring of 1942. The area, 
old pasture, 
planted with 2-2 transplants spaced 
6 feet apart in 
plowed about 6 


previously an was 
contour furrows 
feet apart. The 
soils were Hagener loamy sand and 
O'Neil sandy loam. 

A one-acre sample plot was _ lo- 
cated in the plantation at the june- 
tion of two large blocks of trees so 
that the north half of the plot con- 
tained white pine the 
south half 619 red pine. 

All trees in the sample plot were 
pruned in the fall of 1947 at the 


-~99 
os T3) 


and 


Fig. 1—Author removing lateral buds 
from white pine in 1947 when experiment 
was initiated. Note that 
branches have been removed by clipping. 


two whorls of 


359 


Howard W. Fox 


Assistant professor, 

Department of Forestry, 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Illinois 


age of 10 years from seed as fol- 
lows: 

1. The lateral buds were pinched 
from the leader by hand. 

2. From two to three whorls of 
branches were left on the lower 18 
inches of the trunk to feed the 
all branches on the remain- 
der of the trunk were pruned flush 
with the main stem with a hand- 
pruner (Fig. 1). 

All pruning was done in the dor- 
mant season. After 1947 pruning 
consisted of removing the lateral 
buds with fingers, although ocea- 
sionally it was necessary to sever 
with a knife the short woody 
branchlets which developed on red 
Pig. 2) 

The white pine developed many 
adventitious buds along the main 
stem following pruning. Removal 
of the branchlets from these buds 
became problem that in 
1950, 15 trees in one short row 
were stripped of all needles on the 
main stem, leaving only the termi- 
The needles 
were stripped off because a bud 
would form at the base of 
each set of needles and produce a 
branchlet the following year. The 
pruning of pine also was 
complicated by the formation of a 
‘double growth’’ during the year. 
requiring the removal of lateral 
branches as well as lateral buds. 

The only variation in the prun 
ing methods oeceurred in 1949, 
when all basal branches were eut 
to a height of 4 feet. The object of 
topping the thriftily growing side 
branches was to avoid the forma- 
tion of a double or ‘‘eandelabra’’ 
described by Paul (4). Bud 
continued until the 


roots: 


pine 


such a 


nal bud on each tree. 


often 


white 


tree 
pruning was 

2Pruning 1 inch or less of woody 
growth supporting the lateral buds of 
red pine been mentioned by 
Paul (4). 


also has 





Fig. 2.—A 10-foot stepladder was 
buds of red pine in 1950. 


tree reached 17 feet in 
1953, 


was terminated 


until when 


the experiment 


Fig. 3 

Three rows of red pine and three 
rows of white pine containing 62 
to 80 trees per row were randomly, 
selected for height and diameter 
measurements. Half of the 
in each located 
the plot, and the remainder were 
to the east of the plot where no 
pruning was done. The trees in the 


t rees 


row were within 


sample rows and outside the plot 
served as controls. 

Height measurements were taken 
on pruned and unpruned sample 
trees immediately after the 1947 
again 
vear thereafter until 1953. Diame- 
ter measurements were taken at 
breast height in 1953 and 1955. At- 
tacks by the Zimmerman pine moth 
( Dioryctria and a 
severe drought in 1952 and 1953. 
however, made it necessary to aban- 
don all height and diameter mea- 


crowing season and each 


27m mermant) 


required 


height, or 


to remove lateral Fic. 3. 


Bud-pruned white pine as it appeared in 1953, 
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Trees 


in foreground have started to develop a crown during the two 


years since they 
extreme right is 
bud-pruned. 


surements except those made on 68 
Half 
of the measurements were made on 
pruned trees and half on unpruned 
or control 

The form of the bud-pruned 
trees appeared to be different from 
that of the control trees. Thus the 
d.b.h. and the diameter of the bole 
outside bark at a point one-half 
the height of the tree above d.b.h. 


healthy trees of each species. 


trees. 


were measured after the 1955 gcrow- 
ing season on each of 20 randomly 
selected trees of each species. Half 
of the measurements were made on 
pruned trees and half on unpruned 
trees. The form quotient (FQ) of 
each tree was calculated as follows: 
d 
FQ where d is the di- 
d.b.h. 
ameter of the bol@ in inches at a 
point located half the height of the 
Wf 


tree above d.b.h. 


reached a height of 17 
under 17 feet in 


The tree at the 
still being 


teet. 
height and is 


Pruning times were measured on 
619 red pine and 533 white pine 
1947 to 1951. From 1951 to 
1954, however, the number of trees 


from 


pruned each vear decreased as the 
reached 17 feet in 
abandoned 


trees height 
when 
Pruning time ineluded all the time 
and de 
ladder, as well as time 


pruning was 


required to set, ascend, 
scend the 
required to move from one tree to 
the next. 

The lengths of one-year old nee 
dles on the boles of 6 red pine and 
6 white pine were measured to the 
nearest .01 centimeter. Half of the 
sample trees were pruned, and the 
remainder were unpruned trees. 


Results and Discussion 


Tables 1 to 4 and Figures 4 and 
5 show measurement data 
as the effects of bud-pruning on 
height and diameter growth, tree 
form, and needle length. 

Effect of pruning on tree height. 


as well 











RED PINE WHITE PINE 


HEIGHT IN FEET 
HEIGHT IN FEET 


PRUNED PRUNED ae 
UNPRUNED UNPRUNED ---— 
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49 50 #5! 52 53 48 49 50 Si! 52 53 
YEAR YEAR 


ht of bud-pruned and unpruned red pine by years Fig. é Height of bud-pruned and unpruned white pine by 


ng period years for 6-year pruning period, 


In 1947 the average height of heights for pruned and unpruned = unpruned red pine was 18.67 
the 34 unpruned white pine trees red pine in 1947 were not signifi- 0.21 feet, and that for the pruned 
vas 5.44 0.27 feet; the pruned cantly different, the larger stand- trees was 16.80 0.27 feet. The 
trees averaged 6.15 + 0.24 feet in ard deviation for the pruned trees difference between these means was 
height (Table 1). A Student’s ‘‘t”’ 1.12 feet) indicates greater dis- significant and was attributed to 
test showed no significant differ- persion of height measurements lack of food resulting from the loss 
ences between mean heights of about the mean. The larger stand of crown. Standard methods of 
pruned and unpruned white pine ard error (0.20 feet for the pruning commonly reeognize the 
at the beginning of the study. The pruned trees indicates less uni hazard of removing too much of 
standard deviation for the un formity in height measurements. the crown and the starvation of the 
pruned trees was 1.56 feet and for In 1953 the average heieht of tree as a result of crown loss. Al 
the pruned trees, 1.40 feet. 

The standard errors and stand 

— ; j H . METER STATISTICS FOR UNPRUNEI "7D BUD-PRUNED Rep 
ard deviations show that the trees wep Warre Porn 


were fairly uniform in height, and 
. White pine 


Unpruned Pruned Unpruned Pruned 
Height d.b.h Height d.b.h eight d.b-.h. 


the two vroups of trees had about 
the same distribution of heights 


In six years the unpruned white 
pine grew to an average height of 1947 ‘ , ~ 
17.44 + 0.75 feet, and the pruned Wo trocs measure: 3 34 
trees to 16.91 + 0.71 feet. The Average 

- ; : Standard deviation 
difference in mean heights was not Peete a Bi 
signifieant ai 

- . 1953 

In 1947 the unpruned red pine — No trees measured 
trees averaged 5.83 + 0.11 feet in Average 
Standard deviation 


heieht, and the pruned trees were ‘ 3 
Standard error f 0.18 


DBD 0.20 feet in height. Al 


thoneh a **t** test showed the mean ‘Dash means no measurement was made. 





LOWTH STAT 
iD WHITE 


White pine 
d Prune 


this effect 
by 


Was 


ot 


the 


though pruning 


not revealed white 


height 


pine 
ents, the possibili 
effects 
height 
surements. Once the pruning proc- 
ol 


measure 


ties of detrimental are 


shown by the red pine mea 


the 


the volume 


Starts, 
‘“fooder 
trolled as easily 

controlled in the 
practiced method 


ess 
cannot be 
the 
more 


of 


branches”’ con- 


as crown 1S 
commonly) 
branch re- 
moval 

on lack 


which 


the other hand, if of 
of the at the 
crown is removed is the only detri 
then 
there is no reason why a whorl of 
** feeder be left 
at the feed the 
tree permanent crown 
The feeder 
be removed 
season This 


being tested. 


control rate 


mental effect of bud-pruning, 
branches’”’ cannot 
each to 
the 
develop 
then 


top vear 
until 
Starts to 
branches would 


after one growing 
modification is now 

E ffect 
height qrowth 
the 
average from 
1947 to 10.76 

0.57 feet for the unpruned trees 
The difference significant 

The height growth of 
unpruned red pine trees was 12.84 

0.16 feet and 10.95 0.25 feet 
for the pruned trees. There 
standard deviation of 0.93 foot for 
the unpruned trees and 1.44 feet 
The difference 


height growths of 


oft pruning pe riodit 


on 
Table 2 shows that 
unpruned white pine grew an 
of 12.00 0.52 feet 
1953, compared to 
Was not 


average 
Was a 


for those pruned 
between mean 
pruned and unpruned red pine was 
significant 
The pruned whit did 
rrow as straight and uniformly 
the unpruned. Many 
TO develop weak le 
because of deer 
tended to droon 


Some seemed to be affected by the 


pine not 
as 
trees seemed 
aders, probablv 
ased diameters, 


which bi nd or 
pruning in sueh a way 


duee 


as to 


pro- 


abnormal spiral or very 


‘rooked = growth These growth 


istics FoR U> 


PINE, 


] 


t 


TABLI 
1947 


Red pine 
Unpruned Pruned 


| npruned trees 
Bud-pruned trees 


| npr ined trees 


Bud pruned trees 


haracteristics and weak stems 


were not observed in the pruned 


red pine. 


Effect of pruning on tree diame- 
te) By 1953 the sample trees had 


for 
The average 


grown 
d.b.h. measurements 
d.b.h. of unpruned white pine, as 
shown in Table 1, 0.18 
inches and that of pruned trees was 
only 1.69 0.11 The dif- 
ference between diameters 
The standard devi- 
ation for unpruned trees was 1.07 
inches and for those pruned 0.67 
inch. 


to a size large enough 


was 2.85 
inches. 
mean 

was significant. 


The average red pine d.b.h. mea- 
surements were 3.97 


¢ 


0.07 inches 
or unpruned trees and 2.48 + 0.07 
inches for those pruned. The dif- 
ference the mean 
The standard 


in signifi- 
deviation 
measurements on unpruned 
was 0.40 inch and 0.42 


for the pruned trees. 


was 
cant 
d.b.h 


Trees 


for 


ineh 
Again the 
means were found to be sigenificant- 
lv different. 

Further discussion of the effect 
of pruning on tree diameter is in- 
cluded in a subsequent section con- 
cerning form quotient. 

Effect of 
ength 


erage 


pruning needle 

Table 3 shows that the av- 
length of collected 
from the leaders of unpruned white 
pine was 3.88 inches, whereas that 
of the bud-pruned trees was 5.18 
inches. The needles from the lead- 
of bud-pruned red pine also 


were longer (8.98 inches) 


on 


needles 


ers 


in com- 


parison with those obtained from 


5° 
F 1o- 


3 show the abnormally 


unpruned trees 


2? and 


(6.39 inches 
ures 
lone needles which developed on 
both species. Thus the bud-pruned 
white pine needles were 25 percent 
the 
percent 


obtained 


and red 


99 


longer pine needles 
than the 


unpruned 


were 
needles 


Trees, 


longer 


from 


Chapman and Taylor re- 


AVERAGI 
LLEADERS OF BUD-PRUNED AND UNPRI 
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NEEI 


NED 


LENGTH Of LES 


COLLECTED FROM 
WHITE AND Rep PIN! 


length 
eader ne 


Aver igt 


Red 


ported on abnormal needle growth 
of bud-pruned red pine trees, stat 
that the 
needles of red pine were 34 percent 
the 


ing average bud-pruned 


longer than needles on un- 


pruned trees. Somewhat smaller 
abnormal needle growth was found 
in this experiment. 

The greater 
have the 


changes 


needle 
result 


length 
oft 
brought 


must 
been 
mental 


environ 
about 
the type of pruning. Food mate- 
rials for the of bud 
pruned trees were probably manu- 
factured entirely by the abnormal- 
ly long needles on the stem and 
some of the bark cells 
tain chlorophyll. 
When the needles on white pine 
were from the the 
bole died back to the basal whorls 
of branches. Young and Kramer 
7) reported that the diameter of 
the tree at any given point is de 
pendent upon the branches above 
(but not This 


indicates manufactured 


by 
main 


stem 


which con 


removed stem, 


below 
that 


that point. 
food 


by the needles is not carried up the 


tree, Therefore. when the needles 
were removed, the tree died back to 
the basal whorls. 


Effect of pruning on tree form 
for pruned and 
unpruned red pine and white pine 
Table 4. The aver 
age form quotient after the 1955 
crowing season was 0.53 0.01 for 
the unpruned white pine and 0.75 
0.02 for pruned white pine. The 
difference 
values was hichlv significant. 
The quotient 
the unpruned red pine was 0.63 
0.03 0.78 0.02 


Form statisties 


are shown in 


between these average 


average form for 


and the 
he 


quotient 


for 
The 


average 


pruned trees 
the form 
was hiehly significant 

Time to 


trees.—The average leneth of time 


differenes 
Tween 
hud prune 


requ ire d 


reauired to bud-prune red pine and 
white pine is shown in Table 5 
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TABLE 4 ForM-( NT STA 


OTII 


W hite 
Unpruned 


pine 
Pruned 


The red pine were pruned in an 


0.144 


whereas the white pine re- 


average of 58.69 minutes 
hour 
quired 13.99 minutes (0.233 hour 
found 


that branch-pruning trees to a 17- 


Hawley and Clapp (3 
foot height in three operations took 
0.164 hour for red pine and 0.227 
for They 


stated that to prune to 17 feet in 


hour white pine also 
one operation took 0.146 hour for 
red pine and 0.225 hour for white 
pine. Ralston (5) has reported 
pruning time studies for red pine 
in Minnesota with an average time 
of 9.0 to 10.5 


} 


minutes tree 


three 


per 


stages To 17 


when pruned mn 


f 
feet 


The abnormally long times spent 
pruning trees in 1949 were due 
the topping of the tall laterals 
to prevent the ‘‘candelabra’’ type 
of branch growth whieh accompa 


The 


for the white pine result 


nies bud-pruning longer time 
required 
ed from the many adventitious 
buds along the main stem and the 


double growth produced each year 


Summary and Conclusions 
Heieht 


vrowth 


height 


taken 


diameter, and 


measurements were 
on 68 red pine and 68 white pine 
trees growing in a 34-acre planta 
Half of 
the sample trees were bud-pruned. 
The measurements were begun on 
10-vear-old 


annually thereafter until the trees 


tion in northern Illinois 


trees and made 


were 


were 16 \ ears old 


The time required to bud-prune 


FE 4. } rISTICS FOR UNPRUNED AND Bubp 
PRUNED RED AND WHITE PINE AFTER THE 1955 GROWING SEASON 


TABLE 


Red pine 
Unpruned Prune 


‘ludes time 


trees and the effects of bud-prun 
ing on needle length and tree form 
also were studied. Bud-pruning 
consisted of hand-pinching the lat 
eral buds from the leader of each 
tree until the tree reached 17 feet 
in height. The bud and 
two or three whorls of branches on 
the lower 18 the 


were remain on 


terminal 
inches of trunk 
allowed to each 
tree. 
There 


ence 


differ 


heights 


no significant 
the 
of red and white pine at the begin- 
the experiment in 1947. 
However, after six years, the aver- 


Was 
between average 
ning of 
age height of unpruned red pine 
was significantly greater than the 
height of pruned trees 
There was no significant difference 


average 


in the heights of the pruned and 


unpruned white pine after six 
vears of growth 

Measurement of periodic height 
that 
no effect on the white pine, but the 


had a 


erowth 


growth showed pruning had 
unpruned red pine 
periodic height 
pruned trees. 


vreater 
than the 
Diameters at breast height wer 
creater for unpruned red pine and 
white pine than for pruned trees 
The difference attributed to 


the presenee of branches above the 


was 


point at which diameter was mea 
the food 
materials to this point. 

The average leneth of the nee 
dles obtained the leader of 
pruned trees was greater than that 
of unpruned trees 


sured and movement of 


trom 


This result was 


TIME REQUIRED TO Bt 


Red pine 


D-PRUNE WHITE AN 


Rep PIN} 
White pine 


Minutes 
per tree 


No. trees 
pruned 


Minutes 
per tree 


06 


o 


8.69 


ed to top vigorous basal branches 


attributed to the tendency ot 


trees to compensate for OSS 
crown. 
The form the 


pruned trees of both species were 


quotients of 


significantly greater than those of 
the unpruned trees. 
Less pruning time was spent on 
red pine to produce 17 feet of bud- 
pruned bole than is normally spent 
in removing branches in either one- 
stage or three-stage operations. The 
time required to bud-prune white 
pine was slightly greater, but prob- 
than for 
method of 


ably not significantly so, 
the 
branch removal 


more conventional 
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Effects of Site Treatment, Fertilization, and 
Brownspot Control on Planted Longleaf Pine 


Pinus 


predominated in 


ALTHOUGH LONGLEAI 


Mill 


stands 


PINI 
palusti is 
throughout the 
Plain, it 
exten 


the virgin 
southern Coastal 
little 


planting program undertaken 


lower 


has been used in the 
SIVe 
landowners with 


by private forest 


in the past 10 vears. Foresters are 
generally recommending slash pine 
P. elhottw Engelm 
loblolly 

L.) for planting on 
leaf 
neither may be 


and to a les 
P. taeda 
long 
that 


ser extent pine 


rormer 


sites, while recognizing 


superior in all re 


spects to the indigenous species. A 


main drawback to greater use of 


longleaf has been its tendeney to 


remain in a erass stage for several 
vears 


This 


recognized as 


stemless stage is generally 
a species character 
and Sig 


that 


istic. Llowever, Pessin (7 


vers g demonstrated two 


environmental factors—grass 


com 


petition and needle 
blight 


sSigvevers 


brow hnspot 


NScirrhia acicola Dearn 


often extend the 


eTass 
stage greatly, in extreme cases to 
20 years or more. Their work with 
reested 


natural 
that 


reproduction sug 
these 
reduce the 


eontrol of two adverse 


factors might inactive 
erowth period of planted seedlings 


In 1948-49 a 


lished in 


studv was estab 


central Louisiana to de 


termine practical means for stimu 
lating the growth of planted long 
leaf. Treatments 


environmental 


used to modify 


factors ineluded 
preplanting site preparation to re 


duce competition, application of 
brownspot 


These 


and 


Bordeaux spray for 


control, and fertilization 


treatments were tested alone 


in eC ymbination The objective was 
least 


stand 


to stimulate at 75 pereent of 


the surviving into active 


height growth within three to five 


vears. Some latitude in time was 


allowed because elimatiec and 


edaphic variations affect the rate 


of early growth. To achieve this 
voal in three vears was considered 
optimum for longleaf under field 


conditions 


The Study 


Experimental area.—The study 

Palustris 
Experimental Forest, approximate 
lv 17 Alexan 
dria, open 


was established on the 
miles southwest of 
Louisiana An 
fairly representative of Louisiana’s 


area, 


cutover longleaf land, was select- 
ed. The soil is Ruston fine sandy 
medium-textured, 


slowly permeable upland soil with 


loam, a deep, 
fairly good internal drainage. To 
flat, but 
enough slope for adequate surface 
The 


erazed for 


pography is almost with 
rough, not 
five 
prior to planting, consisted mainly 
of broadleaf 
spp. 

patches of 


drainage 


@Tass 
burned or vears 
bluestems (Andro 


pogon with 


interspersed 


dense cutover muhly 


Vuhlenbergia expansa). Brown 
spot infection in longleaf planta- 
tions has been severe ever since the 
experimental forest was established 
in the 1930’s 


animals were completely excluded 


Hogs and grazing 
throughout the study period. 
Treatments. Site preparations 
disking,. 
burning followed by disking, and 
These 


planting in a 


consisted of furrowing, 


burning alone. were com 


pared with heavy, 


\-year-old rough. Furrows were 
made with a Ranger Pal fire plow, 
and were spaced on 6-foot centers 
Seedlings were planted within the 
furrows, which averaged four 
The grass rough was 
nlots 


6-foot 


inches deep. 
so heavy on the unburned 
that three 


tandem disk were needed to cut the 


diskings with a 


erass rough into the soil, while the 
sod on burned plots was thorough 
ly pulverized in one operation. All 


sH4 


Harold J. Derr 


Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, 


U. S. Department of Agriculturs 


sites were prepared one month be 
fore planting 

Half of the seedlings on each of 
the site-treatment plots were 
sprayed for brownspot control it 
May and November of the first two 
years, and in May only during the 
fourth 
used in the first year, was consid 

that 
differences in the 


third and vears. Fermate, 


ered ineffective season, as 
there 


rate of 


were no 
brownspot infection be 
tween sprayed and unsprayed seed 
lings 12 months after planting 
Standard 4 


used 


5-50 Bordeaux mixture 
thereafter. 


Was with «ood 
effect 
A single 


included to determine 


fertilizer treatment was 
if additional 
soil nutrients would improve seed 
ling growth under varying degrees 
removal. On each site 
plot, one-half of th 


seedlings. equally divided bet ween 


of grass 


treatment 


sprayed and unsprayed groups, re 
ceived a mixed fertilizer that sup 
plied 30 grams of superphosphate, 
6 grams of 25 percent potash, 15 
and 4 
grams of 33 percent ammonium ni 
This 
fertilization is roughly equivalent 
to 100 pounds of 6-18-5 fertilizer 
applied to 1,280 planted seedlings 


erams of cottonseed meal, 


trate per seedling. rate ot 


per acre. In an attempt to mini 
mize its effeet on competing vege 
tation, the fertilizer was placed in 
zone of each seedling by 
it into the 


made with the planting bar 


the root 


pouring elosing slit 


Two small supplemental tests 


¢ 


were installed to determine (1) 1 


the quantity of balanced fertilizer 
2) if the 
influenced 


was important, form of 


nitrogen survival and 


growth, and (3) if the phosphorus 
and potash were needed with the 
these 


dosages were in the ratios of 0. 0.5. 


nitrogen. In one of tests, 
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1.0, and 2.0 to that used in the 
main experiment. The second small 
test compared the complete NPK 
fertilizer with nitrogen 
cottonseed meal), inorganic nitro- 


organie 


and a 
mixture of these nitrogen 
These were ap- 
plied at the rate prescribed for the 
main test. 


ven (ammonium nitrate) 
two 


SOLUTCEeS, 


elements 


A double- 
split, randomized block design was 
The five 


preparation treatments, each repli- 


Experimental design 


used in the main test. site 
cated 4 times, were apphed to 14- 
acre square plots. These were split, 


and the treatment as- 
to one-half. A 


provided for random 


spraying 
signed at random 
second split 
assignment of the fertilizer to one 
half of the sprayed and unsprayed 
Thus, the 
ploved SU sub-plots, each 1 


sub-plots study em 
16-acre 
and containing 80 planted 
The plots 
February 
the 


Ih Size 
trees, spaced 6 by 6 feet 
were 
1949 


Stuart Nursery, Pollock, Louisiana, 


hand-planted in 
with seedlings grown in 


from 


a Mississipp1 seed source 


Survival 
After four growing seasons, sur 


vival for all 
806 


treatments averaged 


percent It was 88.0 percent 


in June of the first year, and 83.6 
percent after the first season. This 
exceptionally good survival prob 
ablv resulted from favorable weath 
1949 


rainfall was above normal and well 
distributed 


er in the summer of when 


However, seedling 
losses in the three succeeding vears, 
much drier, averaged 


which were 


only about one 
This 
sidered 
leaf that is 
pletely protected 

The did not 


significantly affect survival, either 


percent per year 


low rate of attrition is con 


normal for planted long 


unburned and com 


site preparations 
at the end of the first vear or four 
vears after planting. In a 
4) percent of the 


season 
when more than 
unfertilized seedlings planted in an 
old Table 1 

there was little need for controlling 
Site that 
furrowing and 


rough survived 


competition treatments 
disturbed the soil 


disking reduced 


survival from 3 
the 


vival was recorded on burned plots 


to 7 pereent. and lowest sur 


SURVIVAL OF 


PLANTED LONGLEAF 


PINE SEEDLINGS AFTER 


BY TREATMENTS 


Fertilized 
Not 


sprayed 


Site 


treatment Sprayed 


Heavy grass rough 85.6 
(cheek 

Furrowing 

Disking 

Burning & disking 
Burning 


All site treatments 


It is a recommended procedure to 


destroy existing brownspot on a 


longleaf planting site by burning 
This 


results in slightly 


prior to 
usually 
mortality of the planted seedlings, 


planting. practice 


higher 


but has compensations in the forn 
of easier planting, hazard reduc 
tion, and brownspot control 
The had 
effect on survival in the first 
Average sur 


little 
four 


fungicidal spray 
vears after planting 
vival of sprayed seedlings on all 
84.4 to 


first 


plots dropped from 82.6 


percent between the and 
fourth years, while survival on the 
unsprayed plots dropped from 82.7 
to 78.6 percent. This low mortal 
itv from brownspot during the ini 
tial grass stage is in line with Sig 
that at 


three suecessive annual defoliations 


vers’ observation leas 
by brownspot are required to kill 
a seedling , Severe defoliation 
seldom develops in a plantation be 
fore the second or third vear 


Fertilizer very significantly re 


site eon 


under all 
Survival of fer 


duced survival 
(Table 1 
tilized seedlings averaged 75.7 per 
cent for all 
bined, as compared to 85.6 percent 
Even 


ditions 


treatments com 


site 
for unfertilized seedlings. 
though the fertilizer was placed in 
a restricted zone to minimize its 
effeet on 
lush growth of weeds and erasses 
This 


heavy competition increased pine 


eompetine vegetation, 


developed in the first vear. 


mortality somewhat, but it is prob 
able that the fertilizer also injured 


{ 


the seedlings directlv. In June of 
the first hefore 
competition became severe, survi\ 
fertilized 
for un 


vear, vegetative 


al was 83.9 pereent for 


seedlings and 91.5 percent 


fertilized ones. Also, June survival 


Not fertilized 
Not 
sprayed Avg. 


Sprayed Averagt 


/ 


erecen 
2.2 84.7 
91.2 

ar 

90.6 


80.6 


SAD 


in one of the supplemental tests 
the 
increased 
that 
The other supplemental test sug 
that 
the mixed fertilizer were 


declined as fertilizer dosage 
level 


test 


Was from 0 to a 


twice used in the main 


vested inorganic elements in 
responsi 
ble for this initial mortality. Or 
form of cot 
affect 


stimulate 


vanie nitrogen in the 
did not 
ling survival, nor did it 


the 


tonseed meal seed 


growth of competing vegeta 


1 ion 
Growth 
The effect of seed 


vrowth 


treatinent on 


ling measured after 


the fourth year by classifying all 


Was 


vigorous seedlings into two groups 


active height growth 
length 


were represented by vigor 


Those in 


with stem exceeding four 
inches 
class 1. Class 2 denoted grass-stage 


seedlings that had attained the nee 


essary size and bud characteristics 
height 


to begin active erowth im 
the fifth 
Nearly 


seedlings on 


vear. 

half of all 
the untreated 
height 
the end of four vears, 
third had the nee 
start growth in the 
Table 2 
furrowing, disking, 
not alter these results very 
and none of the differences between 
site treatments were significant 

As ean be noted in Table 2, th 


split-plot design resulted in an in 


SUTPVIVING 
plots 
were in active growth by 
and anothe1 
essary size to 
following sea 
son Site preparation by 


or burning did 
much. 


treatment 
ffect of 
crowth 
the re 
There, 


site 


between site 
Hence, the 
height 


teraction 
and fertilizer. 
site treatment on 
ean be evaluated best fron 
sults on plots not fertilized 
first 

tested 


burning ranked among 


treatments when without 





spraying, and second to disking 


vhere brownspot was controlled 
Without 


ments in which the grass rough was 


spraying, site 


left intact or disked into the soil 


produced more growing trees than 


disking on a 
that 


either lurrowing or 
which are treatments 
rable 
This 


preparation for 


burn 


expose consice mineral soil in 


the first year points up the 
dilemma 


longle: ractical methods of r 


Ion expose mille ral 

ate Dbrownspot 1! 
eounterbalancing 

ite treatment 

,rownspot is controlled wit} 
hanical site prepara 

ion eciule erass ompetitiol 


will increase growth somewhat, a 
though in this test differences wer 
not significantly better than plant 
ng on a heavy grass rough 

The 


weeds and grasses 


fertilizer, by stimulating 


redu ed erowth 


sprayed 


of planted longleat significantly in 
all site treatments except furrow 
ing (Table 2). Fertilized seedlings 
planted in the furrows remained 
relatively free of close grass com 
petition, whereas those planted on 
burned, disked, or check plots were 


buried under a rank growth of 


herbage. Of the surviving fertil- 
ized-sprayved seedlings on furrowed 
plots, nearly 96 percent were vigor 
ous after four years, as compared 
unfertilized 


to 8S percent for 


sprayed seedlings in furrows. This 
to fer 


indicates a slieht response 


tilizer where competition was most 
effectively controlled, but not 


enough to justify the cost of fer 
tilizer 

Four applications of Bordeaux 
spray was the only treatment that 
significantly improved seedling 
erowth. Spraying substantially in 
ereased the proportion of vigorous 


seedlings on all plots that did not 
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detrimental fertilizer 
After four years, near 
ly 0) percent ot the sprayed seed 


receive the 
treatment. 
in active height 
while the 


lings were either 
vrowth or ready to start, 
seedlings 


average for unsprayed 


was 73 percent. 

The beneficial effect of spraying 
was most pronounced on furrowed 
plots. Conversely, the low vigor of 
unsprayed seedlings on the fur 
rows reflected the accelerated build 
up of brownspot infection that usu 
Bight 


spraying, 


ally occurs on denuded soil. 
after the final 
than 6 percent 


months 
less 


of sprayed 


seedlings within the two highest 
vigor classes on all site treatments 
infected, 
more than 56 percent of class 1 and 
9 


were severely whereas 
unsprayed seedlings were in that 
Table 3 


That sprayed seedlings were able 


category 
to grow out of the brownspot in 


fection zone was revealed in an 


examination during the seventh 
year. Sprayed 
check plots had produced 748 trees 
height 


and beyond danger of 


seedlings on the 


per acre in active crowtl 
brownspot 
316 
on the unsprayved 
height 


ratio between 


defoliation. In contrast, only 


trees per acre 
were inactive 


The 


seedlings out of danger on sprayed 


sub plots 
erowth (Fig. 1 


and unsprayed plots is almost ex 
actly the same as that reported by 
Wakeley and Muntz in a previous 
study in which brownspot was con 
trolled by prescribed burning it 
stead of by spraying (4 

Because of geographical and sea 
sonal variations in the severity of 
eonelu 


brownspot infection, no 


sions can be made about the pet 
formance of a fixed spraying sched 
ule. Efficiency 


in this test was in 


proved by three drv years Seasons 
favorable for the 


and spread of brownspot 


more develop 
ment 
might require more 


spores sprays 


applications: and, conversely, on 


areas where the brownspot hazard 
is low, less spraying might he need 
ed for satisfactory control 


Conclusions 


Louisiana 
had 


little or no effect on either survival 


In a study in central 


pre-planting site treatments 


or early erowth of planted lone 
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eal 


furrowing, 
lowed 


alone 


1957 


pine 


by 
Ch 


While in the gruss stage, tres were prave v sora ix to control the brownspo 
Z £ I 
7 ¥ s, they are mn y | ect t vial 1 ed 7-vear-old seedlings o1 


year 
in the grass 


Site treatments included = sprayed trees duplicated one pre With adequate control averagt 


disking, burning, fol viously reported in connection with planting stock is capable of start 


and burning similar control of brownspot by ing uniform height growth within 


eck plots were in a 5-— preseribing burning (7). three to five years after planting 


vear-old grass rough Fertilizer applied during plant Failure to keep brownspot infec 


Spraying 


seedlings with ing reduced survival significantly, tion in check invariably results in 


Bordeaux controlled the brownspot and failed to improve growth ex ragged, understocked plantations 


needle 
crowth 


Vvears 


blight and thereby improved — cept on furrowed plots where com 


very 


significantly in four petition was most effectively re Literature Cited 
Two spray treatments in the moved. There was evidence of di 


L. J. 1958 The 


second vear and annual spraving — rect fertilizer injury, because mor sihtnhakiads. aaah smell 


in the third and fourth years kept tality of fertilized seedlings rose pine seedlings. Ecol. Monog 


severe infection down to 5 percent, within three months after planting 
and enabled more 
the 
height 


of 


erowth 


fifth vear 
planted seedlings per acre failed This study has demonstrated the WakeELEY, P. C. and H. H. Munvz 


to make a satisfactory stand. The importance of brownspot control 


surviving 


149, 
ane F o Siacers, P. V. 1932 The brown-spot 
than 79 percent However, the detrimental effect of needle blight of longleaf pine seed 


stand to. start fertilizer was mostly indirect ings. Jour. Forestry 30:579-593, 
1944. The brown spot 


edle blight of pine seedlings. U.S 


the fourth and through the stimulation of 


Without spraying, 1.280 peting weeds and grasses Dept. Agric. Tech, Bul. 870, 36 pp 


1947. Effect of prescribed burning 


on height growth of longleaf pine 


contrast between spraved and un in longleaf plantation management Jour. Forestry 45:50 7 
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Volume Determinations from Aerial Stand 
Volume Tables And Their Accuracy’ 


Tit 


Tie ( ibie 


riMI IRED determin 


REQI 


Toot plot 


volun ce of a 


rom suitable aerial photographs 


lav be as little as one tenth th 


time required to measure the same 


plot on the ground. Aerial cruising 


ould become an important 


st volume determi 
the accuracy oO] 
asurements IS) con 
with that of a 
The 


‘n iff t the 


vround 


wrious sourees of e1 


acceuraeyv ol 


are ] the 


ment 2 


erial photo 


ruse 
rrors of photo measure 
e error of est aerial 


table 
of the sele 


mate OF the 


stand volun and 


photo measure 
stand volume ta 
by systematic 
‘cidental e1 
errors Cal 
measure 

easing the number 
vstematice errors 


this 


habhher 
segregate 


idental 


rot tr 


Many of the asi 
iuthor befo 


essor ot tores 


torn 


the senior 


Errors of Photo Measurement 
Studies made to 
accuracy of aerial photo measure- 
ments which are required for vol 
ume determination purposes clear- 
lv indicate the importance of 
well as accidental 


While the 


‘dental errors are to a 


systematic as 
errors magni 
tudes of ac 
certain extent dependent upon the 
skill of the 


have 


photo interpreter, they 


been determined within re 
liable limits for experienced inter 
preters 


The 


height me 


standard error of photo 
asurements varies from a 
maxi 


minimum of about five to a 


mum of about ten feet depending 
conditions of 
and the skill of the 
preter. The 


this 


pon measurement 
photo inter 
table 
requires the 
height of the three tallest 
a l/d This 


naking three height 


volume used in 


work average 
trees on 
acre plot necessitates 
measurements 
hence their average 


affected by a 


on each plot; 

vould be 

error of between 5 \ Band 10 i 3. 
. f The 


Crown 


standard 


standard error 
found 
consistently equal to 10 per 


relative ‘over was 


Current local practice die 


that plot measurement 


two ¢ stimates ol 


rown closure, thus reducing the 


standard error to 10/\/2 or 7 per 


n Knowing the equation ex 


pressing the volume pr r l 5 acre 


plot in terms of stand height and 


re lative erown cover, it Is possible 


o ealeulate the standard error in 


Oolume due to these measurement 


Mur stand volume table is 


errors 
given by the equation 


tc + 0.1364 HC 


ind larger 
crown 
height 


eover in pereent 


height 


iverage 


determine the 


H. A. Meyer 
and D. P. Worley” 


The variance s,- due to errors s 
and s, made in measuring the vari 
ables ( and H is then 

2 0.1364H 

31.7 + 0.0186H- 


O.0LS6C2 sy= 


Assuming standard 


height 


errors in 
measurements of 3 and 

feet and in relative crown cover of 
7 percent, calculated errors of plot 
volumes for different stand heights 
relative cover 


percents 


and crown 
are shown in Table 1 

Table 1.—For the 
standard 


due to 


range of val 


shown the error. oft 


Wes 


plot volume accidental 


errors In photo measurements 
amounts to between 60 and 130 eu 


ft. per plot A 
tion of the 


direct determin: 


errors in volume may be 
made from repeated measurements 
number of plots by different 
The 


an experiment in 


of a 


interpreters results of such 


which 24 plots 


were measured twice by six differ 
ent interpreters are summarized in 
Table 2 


Tabli 


surement 


The conditions of mea 
were such that a week or 
more elapsed between the first and 
observations so that 


second sets of 


mace pendent 


it is felt that they are 
of each other 

An 
plot 
ferent interpreters shows that 


inspection of the 
volumes obtained by 


differences between observations 


for each interpreter reo much 
smaller than the differences amone 
This 
serious systematic errors are 
that the 
interpreter to another is 


interpreters indicates that 
prob 
ably present or variation 
from one 


The 


this data is presented in Table °% 


| 


high. analysis of varianee of 
and it confirms this impression 
Table : Both the 


due to plots and the variation due 


Variation 


to interpreters prove to be signifi 
cant when compared to the interac 





; OF PHoTO VOLUMES ON 1/5 ACRI \BI VERAGI MES OBTAIN 
-RORS OF PHOTO MEASUREMEN L i} vA N N TWENTY-FOUR 


perce ri rete ) ‘ Observation 


{ { 


tion term th the # test. It can be error in height measurement con surement s,, of 60 cubie feet and 
‘oncluded then ‘ different in tributes more to the volume error the error of estimate s, of 113 eubie 


terpreters do eate serious SVs Table 1), a duplication of each feet, the total standard error of the 


errors height measurement as well as the  caleulated plot volume s, becomes 


ariation within pairs of ob duplication of crown cover mea 128 cubic feet per plot. Since the 
s, however, is small, pro surements seems advisabl The standard error of estimate of the 
a standard deviation of standard error of plot volume the aerial stand volume ta is fixed 
ubic feet per plot. From would seldom exceed 60 cubic feet at 113 cubic feet per plot littl 
dent that a single in * plot and further reduction in would be gained by reducing thi 
measurements, within the error of photo measurements standard error due to measurement 


or so, are rela would be of little value ; ' , to less than say 60 cubic fee 


eonsistent shown presently 


Correction of the Systematic Error 
The Error of Estimate of the of Plot Volume Determination 
Aerial Stand Volume Table Through Ground Control 


unaccountable plots The standard error of estimaté Ground eontrol of an aerial 


standard de lation oO lot 
mes as computed from the in 


tion term ineludes portion 


error as well as the » aerial stand volume. tabl ‘ruise is obtained by measuring a 
air error This can be used in this investigation 1s equal ‘ertain number of randomly st 
accidental error of plot to 113 eubie feet > 1/5 aere plot lected photo plots on the ground 


volume determination and it This error, independent of These are used to determine a cor 


amounts to 71 eubie feet per the errors of photo measurement, rection factor to eliminate the sys 
is due to differences in forest tematic, or among interpreters, er 


average volumes in stands which are characterized by ror of a photo cruise. On a large 
4 result ot {s obser the same he ioht and CTOWH Covel area this does not represe nt a seri 
standard deviations percent As a result, the total ous obstacle to photo cruising 


‘ected bv svs error in estimating plot volume sine some eround Ineasurements 


71/./48 thre must melude both the error nu he taken in any event t 


photo measurement and the termine growtl species, ae 


ual eon 
1? cubie 
than four times as 


. . ort the ‘control ) 
esence I svstematic 


ete. The utmost ear hould 


ised to secure the 


| 
ng in plot location are of minor 
the svs mportance in homogeneous stands 
interpreter but mav_ hb eri 1 Irregular 
stands 
Kor tl 
sume that he eorrection 


Kor standard error due t : eventualls rmined is. the 
rown cover ‘rents 


ind 90. These values will 

volume errors due to ace 
dental errors of measurement of 
between 5 «Uto 85 ecubie feet 
per plot. The accidental error in 
this test of 71 eubie feet per plot 


\mong plots 
: Among interpreters 
measurement of tree height and Interaction P & ] 


is within these limits. By repeated 


crown eover percent on each plot Total between pairs of plot observ: 1,630,103 
Within pairs of plot observations 566,597 


Total 2 196,700 


the accidental error in plot volume 
ean be reduced at will. Since the 





ifferent volume 


expr 


olume Oot the con 


Tree 


considered 


f error volume tabl 


lass, 


pplied 


any ra 

average photo 

ontrol plots depends 
] 


le pl ote 
number of control 
the standard error of 
single plot 


me ot a 


been found to be 128 eubic 


plots or average volum: 
f the average photo vol 
number \ of these is 


\ 


\ 


the Standard error 


' 


or 
0.05, the nun control 
req iired can be determined for dif 
ferent photo volumes and different 
values of f as shown in T:% »4 
It is apparent that few 
the de 
plot vol 


plots are needed to secure 


accuracy for larg 
umes than for low 


In general the 


sired 
plot volumes 


number will be be 


nlots 
I 


-ontrol 


Trial ‘al 


factor f/f in 


tween 30 and 150 plots 


culations of the an 


particular will reveal how 


onan 
any plots are require dl 
The Sampling Error of a 
Photo Cruise 


A photo cruise like any other is 


affected by 
These 
the accidental 
with the 


and the 


ordinary sampling er 


rors errors combine with 


errors OT measure 


ment, error of estimate 


error. of the eorrection 


factor so that if s,. represents the 
sampling error of a cruise made up 
of individual 1/5 acre plots the to 
estimating 


tal standard error s of 


a single plot volume is equal to 


f~- “ - + p= x = + x 
Within a homoveneous 
forest, stand, 


or bloek the 
for 1/5 acre 


relatively 
strata, compartment, 
coefticient of variation 
plots of average vol 
20 and 40 
values correspond 
10 to 
l-acre 


may be 


me may varv between 


These 


iients of 


percent 


; tt) 
to eoengtl 


Variation of 


0 percent for volumes from 


I 
plots. Considering that s 
equal to 50 percent for an average 
300 cubie feet. 
feet. As 
illustration 
The total 


plot volume of, say, 


would equal 90 cubie 
sume tor > Si of 
that f OD 


standard error volumes of a 1/5 


photo eruise will 


acre plot in 


equal 


that witl 


It is 1nteresting to note 


fixed values of s,, and s, the sam 


pling error s, can vary considera 


bly without altering, to any great 


extent, the total standard error of 


the volun estimate of a= single 


plot. Of greater importance is the 
fact that the 
plot 

from the aerial photographs will be 
double that 


standard error be 


tween volumes determined 


nearly determined 
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well designed ground 


This 


to 4+ times more pl TS on 


Prom a 


cruise, will necessitate mea 
suring 3 
the photographs than on the 
eround in order to make the cruis 
ing error comparable in each case 
and the for 


eround 


Krom these facts 


voiIng discussion of con 


trol it that 


areas with low coefficients of varia 


is evident small forest 


tion can often be cruised” with 


fewer plots than are required for 


the ground control of a photo 
eruise, The advantages in time and 
volume determina. 


will 


money of direct 


from aerial photgraphs 


tion 
be had only on large tracts 

An Aerial Photo Cruise 

The 


School of For stry manages a 


Pennsylvania State Univer 
SIT\ 
6.000-acre 15 miles 


research forest 


south of University Park. The tim 
ber types are slightly different and 
different 
furnished the 
volume table 
One block of 
5583.6 

100 


compartments 


the soils are markedly 


from the area which 
data for the 


cited 


pre 
viously this 


tract comprising acres of 


timber has been percent 


evround cruised by 
for management research purposes 
It was felt that this would form an 
check of 
control 


excellent aerial photo 


eruise and offer an 


Oppor 


tunity to test the principles ol 


aerial eruisine which have been 


developed in the early parts of the 
paper 
The 


averagt 


timber stands in the vicinity 


1.500 eubie 


feet 


about 
S00 


acre or cubie feet per plot 


accidental errors involved in aerial 


plot volume determination 


photo 


shown before: § 


are as 


eubi feet per plot and s 


cubie feet per 


| plot making s 
} 


standard error of individual plot 


volume, equal to 128 cubie feet 
An initial 


about the 


mace 


f, that 


assumption 


factor 


Was 


eorrect ion 


1 and it was decided 


with an allowable 
0.05. In 


mine f with this degree 


to determine f 


error of order to deter 


if accuracy 
number of 


we must compute the 


control plots required 
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plots 
Seventy-four plots were chosen 
both in the field 
aerial photographs 


measured 
the 


These plots were systematically se 


to be 


and on 


lected on the aerial photographs so 


encounter all of the condi 


as to 
tions found not only on this block 


but also on two adjoining blocks 


superior techniqu 


that the 


In practice, 


would require control 


sub-sample of the 


The 


show 1 


plots form a 
plots used for the photo cruiss 


data these plots were 


from 

graphically in Figure 1 
Using these data | 

Vy, 

1.1024. The pertinent statistics of 


this relationship follow: 


Krom 


standard error of f 


that the 


falls well with 


these it is seen 


in the allowable error and no fur 


ther plots need be measured for 
‘control 


As a 


‘ruses 


preliminary — test 


the 


photo 


were made on individ 
ual compartments comprising thi 
block. They 


photo plots at 


taking 


intervals 


were cruised 
‘onvenient 


{ 


‘oOllowing a systematie design and 


were analyzed by comparing the 
actual errors obtained with the er 
rors to be expected, which depends 
on the number of plots which were 


The 


tests are 


measured results of these 


preliminary shown in 
Table 5 

It is interestine to from 
Table 5 that the adjusted photo 
volumes for all eight compartments 


note 


are reasoneble estimates of the ae- 
tual volumes in light of the errors 
to be expected. Furthermore, it is 
evident that the photo volumes are 
generally low. This it is felt is due 
partly to the fact that the corree- 
factor f 
by subsampling 


tion was not determined 


these compart- 
ments individually but was instead 


a eorrection factor for the entire 


FEET PER PLOT 


cusic 


ACTUAL VOLUME 





| | | | 


100 200 300 400 
PHOTO VOLUME CUBIC FEET PER 





block. It must be pointed out, how 
‘ver, that the 


‘annot be far wrong for any of the 


correction factor 


Ilence for an volume. of 
300 feet the 


variation of such a 


average 
‘compartments since the errors pro cubic coefficient 01 
] are not out of line. eruise would be 
— er nal TO: 

The next was to make an 


step 
independent aerial photo cruise of 
block. It 
permit an allowable error of 
The 


on a plot in a photo cruise depends 


was desired to J 10 
005 The number of plots required to 


error {kh 


the entire 


attain the allowable 


would be 


estimated error of the volume 


upon the error of plot volume de 
termination, the standard deviation {K)2 
of the and the One 


hundred and 


sampling error, 
error of the 


that: 


twenty-one 


correction plots were measured on the aerial 


factor SO 


photographs. The average volume 


AERIAL PHOTO CRUISES MADE FOR 
NTS OF A LARGER For! 


STED BLOCK 


_ Average aerial photo volumes 
No. of Actual error of 
photo Unadjusted Adjusted adjusted vols. 
plots ratio 1.10 act.-photo 


Actual 
ave. vol. 
no. per plot 


omp. 


plot 
OR 
6 


368 





per plot was determined and ad 


justed using the correction factor 


/ 1.10 


below 


with the results shown 


Summary 


] erial photo cruising, thoug! 


Hanis times faster than ‘onven 


tional ground cruising methods, is 


ibje to both accidental and sys 
ematic errors Of these the svs 
tematic errors are he most serious 
amounting to as much as four times 


the ace 


») 


”. Beeause of the 


idental errors 


Systematic 


errors 17 1S ne essary to use ground 


control in aerial photo cruises. By 


eround control is meant measut 


ing on the ground a certain num- 


aerial photo plots. From 


thus 


ber of 
data gathered a correction 
factor is computed to compensate 
for the S\ stematie error 

3. The 
required to produce a correction 
par- 


com 


number of control plots 


factor within the limits of a 
ticular allowable error can be 
Under the 


lined in this paper it will require 


puted conditions out 
from 30 to 150 plots to compute a 
correction factor with an accuracy 
of +5 percent. The actual number 
depends upon the value of the fae 
tor and the average photo volume 
per plot 

+. When 


photo eruise 


making the actual 
the coefficient of 
include the sampling 


vari 
ation must 
well as the 


with the 


error as 
ciated 
plot volume 
efficient of 
that of the 
ing the 
three to 


errors asso 
photo estimates of 

This results in a co 
variation nearly twice 
ground eruise, requir 
photo measurement of 


four times as many plots 


"a Ta 


Surface Runoff and Erosion as Related to 


Prescribed Burning 


OF Gane habitat 


ponderosa 
eribed 


in California for 


pritie 
burning has 
‘ars One of the 
fits vained fron 
en that of redueine 
vildfires in summe? 

the burning has 
slopes as steep as 45 
as caused some pe 

it accelerates run 
1955 


rains fall 


During the 
asol rv heavy 


In on DUTTIS different ages ane 


f different degrees af 


rl slopes ( 


forded an opportunity to survey 


indicators of runoff and erosion as 


related to the prescribed burning 


The observations were based on 


qualitative criteria, something like 
those described by Gleason ith **In 


dicators of erosion on watershed 


land in California’’ } 


Fortunately, within the same 


areas as those burned 


prescribed 
ire a state highway, private roads, 
a bulldozer fire lane, a power line 


right-of-way cleared to mineral 


soil, and bare skid trails from re 


ent logging. One skid trail going 


straight down a 30 percent slope 
was partly bare, partly covered by 
natural needle fall, and partly coy 
ered with needles placed by hand 


All of these 


within a relatively small area made 


various situations 
an ideal set up for comparisons 
The results are based on qualita- 
given with 
should be 


and 
that 


tive criteria 
the thought 


are 
they 
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to obtain an commen 
surate with that of a ground eruise 
5. It becomes clear that, under 


the conditions these 


accuracy 


coverning 


tests, small areas with a low co 
efficient of variation can be ground 
than 


required to ground con 


cruised with fewer plots 


wouid be 


trol a photo cruise of the same 


area 
6. It is equally clear that, when 
direct vol 


areas, 


applied to large 


ume determination from aerial 


photographs to a predictable ac 


euracy is both practical and 


nomical 
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1954. The accuracy of height meas 
urements with instruments 
Photogram 
829, 


MEYER 


parallax 


on 1:12,000 photographs. 
Engineering 20:823 


and H. es 
Measurements of 


metru 


erown diam 


their a 


photographs. Pho 


and crown cover and 
1:12.000 


Engineering 21 fa i4 


racy Tor 


togrammetri 


H. H. Biswell 

and A. M. Schultz 
University of California 
Berkeley 


helpful to watershed specialists or 


others who might have an oppor 


tunity TO make more detailed 


studies related to this kind of work 


Up to the present time, such studies 


have not been made. Studies near 


est to the subject are those r 


ported by Rowe and Colman ( 4 


however, their burning techniques 
different than 
their 
apply to our observations 


were those we used. 


consequently, results do not 


Llob re ’s 
northern 


Our work was done at 


in the Coast Ranges of 


California on Salminas gravelly 


loam. This soil is formed in place 
from andesitie and related igneous 
rocks. It is slightly to moderately 
acid and has a depth of 3 to 4 feet 
with little 


the profile. The soil is moderatel) 


very differentiation in 
permeable and well drained. In this 
area the seasonal precipitation is 
normally about 60 inches but dur 


ing the 1955-1956 season it was 75 
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9 


nd partially decomposed duff remaining after Fig. 2.—This area v 
irns: December 1951, Mareh 1954, March prescribed burned on 
: Although this is slope of 33 percent, storm of 20.71 inehe 


+ 
I 


with slope of 20 to 25 percent gradient was 


February 11, 1956 before the heavy rain 
s later in the montl No indication of 


ee canopy + annual needle fall of surface runoff appeared after the storm. Rains have leached 


partially decomposed duff and the black ash so that one ean searcely see that the area has 
I . I : 


preventing apparent surface runoff been bi d. Photo 


September 14 to April The techniques of prescribed 
burning in second-growth ponder 


very heavy rain storm osa pine in California were de- 


occurred during that sea scribed by Vliamis, Biswell, and 


me in December of 35.61 Schultz in the December 1955 issue 
inches in 12 days, another in Feb- of the JourNAL (5). The burning 
ruary of 20.71 inches in 7 days. The is done in the fall, winter, and 
distribution of precipitation by early spring after rainfall, and 
davs durine these two storms 1s when the top needles ar dry but 
shown by the following figures. the lower duff and the mineral soil 
intensity for are wet. Under these conditions the 
time are not fires usually consume about halt 
of the needles and duff and leave 
half. For example, in an area 
where the needles and duff weighed 
22.866 Ibs. per acre before the fire 
they weighed 10,375 Ibs. after pre 
scribed burning. Even after two 
or three burns in successive years 
an appreciable amount of duff and 
debris remain above the mineral 
soil (Fig. 1 
Most of the prescribed burning 
has been done under a canopy of 
ponderosa pine where a few black 
oaks were intermixed. However, in 
one case the brush—mostly non 
sprouting manzanita—on a small 
area of about one-half acre was 
pushed over by bull-dozer and 
burned after it was dry. The latest 
burning before the December storm 
in 1955 was done in March and 
early April of that year and on 
slopes up to 48 percent. The latest 
burning before the February storm 


was a few days earlier, February 


June 8, 1956 


11, on slopes ranging mostly be 
tween 20 and 25 percent (Fig. 2 
On the areas burned in March and 
April before the December storm 
a needle crop of about 1,500 Ibs. 
per acre had fallen in September, 
October, and November. This crop 
of needles covered about 65 percent 
of the vround as determined by the 
point analyzer method. On older 
burns the needle cover was more 
complete and nearly 100 percent. 

Qn the area burned a few days 
before the February storm most of 
the fresh needles had been con 
sumed by the fire and only the 
underlying duff and needles that 
normally remain after prescribed 
burnine were left on the mineral 
soil. This underlying layer was 
about one-half inch deep and cov 
ered about 95 percent of the ground 
surface 

In places where surface water 
ran from trails onto freshly burned 
areas, the evidence of runoff showed 
as drifted duff and fine debris. 
Where the runoff was more severe, 
particularly where the water came 
from a wide asphalt road, the duff 
and pine needles were completely 
washed aside and the soil surface 
left bare. These concentrated flows 
were dispersed after flowing a 
short distance through duff and 
needles. 

The principal observations of 
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surface runoff and erosion as re- and debris remaining after pre- duff cover maintained, sufficient 
lated to preseribed burning and scribed burning was effective in for high infiltration and _ percola- 
the other situations described above maintaining high infiltration and tion capacity and prevention of ac- 
may be briefly stated and sum- percolation capacity. It must be celerated runoff and erosion 
marized as follows: concluded that the water went into 5. The main problems in runoff 
1. There was no indication of subsurface flow and deep seepage. and erosion in such timber covered 
surface runoff and erosion follow This is favorable to flood preven- areas as those described above ap 


ng prescribed burning that could tion during intense storms. pear to be connected with practices 


be related to the burning itself, 3. Surface runoff was clearly in- that give rise to bare soil 


even after abnormally heavy rains dicated to have take lace fro . , 
1 after a mall i licated to ha iken place from ————— 
SISWELL, H. H., and A. M. Scnutrz. 
O56 temo rf ade l vonderosa: 
of about one-half acre where the — skid trails running directly down meet or she gpa A ce ge omer 
brush had been pushed over and — slopes. The surface of bare mineral during the wet season by tested meth 
ods effectively reduces hazard of wild 
fire. Calif. Agriculture 10(2) :6-7. 
though the ground was nearly bare drop splash, and in abnormally 2 , and . 1956. 
Reduction of wildfire hazard; correct 
, p » timing of prescribed burning of dead 
was observed in numerous places vave rise to pronounced runoff vegetation in timber reduces d 


on fresh ash. Also, there was no roads, bulldozed lanes, right-of-way 
evidence of runoff on a small area’ cleared to mineral soil, and bare 


burned after it was dry even soil seemed to be sealed by rain- 
except for ash. Evidence of runoff heavy storms very small bare areas 


over the forest but in every case By IS would lead one to conelude of uncontrolled fires in those 
: Calif. Agriculture 10(11 
GLEASON, CLARK H. 1953 
roads, in bulldozer trails, ete., as locating and maintaining roads and of erosion on watershed 
fornia. Transactions, Ame 

) sieal "nior +4. 4) 

low in ways that bare the soil. Pine , yea ay and FE Nr 


> 


its origin was in areas bared by that great care should be taken in 


explained more fully in item 3 be- fire lanes, and in using equipment 


These observations are in lin needles scattered over a skid trail Disposition of rainfall 
tain areas of California 

: Agric. Bul. 1048:1-84, 
phasized that no accelerated soil soil against erosion. Viamis, J., H. H. Biswet 
ScnuLtTz. 1955. Effects of 
burning on soil f ] 
growth pond 


with those of Weaver (6) who em were effective in protecting the 


erosion had been identified as trace $. Results thus far indicate that 
able to prescribed burning in pon ponderosa pine stands in this area 
derosa pine on the Fort Apache and soil type can be prescribed estry 905-909, 

WEAVER, HAROLD. 1955 
enemy, fr end, i! a tool 1 


2. Partially decomposed duff years and a partially decomposed as 


Indian Reservation in Arizona burned perhaps every four or five 


ement Jour Fores 


1956 Lumber Production 


The nation’s sawmills produced 37.5 of home building, totaled 30 billion 
hillion board feet of lumber during board feet—4.9 percent below the pre 
1956, enough to build about 3.8 million vious year’s output. The fact that soft 
three-bedroom homes, according to the wood output declined less than housing 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso starts—off 15.7 perecent—may be due 
ciation. While this figure was four in part to an increase in home sizes 
percent below the 1955 production vol and greater use of wood per dwelling 
ume, it exceeded average vearly output unit, according to the association. 
since the end of World War II by 2.5 Hardwood production last year 
percent. equaled 1955’s output of 7.5 billion 

About a third of last year’s lumber — board feet. Primarily credited for this 
production went into home construe stability was a strong demand for hard 


tion. Softwood production, mainstay woods used in furniture manufacture. 





Notes 


Determining Fire Prevention Goals 


WHAT 


tion 


GOALS Tor Tore st-fire preven- 


are consistent with overall 


fire control policy This question 


must be answered before preven 


tion can be integrated into the 
planning and normal operation of 
the fire 

A stated objective of fire control 


is to hold annual damage, measured 


control team Ss 


in terms of burned acreage, below 
‘ified level (7 


accomplished by 


This can be 


a sper 
preventing fires 
from starting and by prompt and 
effective 
that start 


determined by the loss that can be 


suppression of all fires 


The allowable limits are 


sustained without disrupting man- 


agement plans. Even occasional 


failure to meet this objective can 


seriously hamper orderly forest 
management 


Now. We 


high 


know that a fire on a 


danger day will burn 


than 


more 
acreage a fire on a low danger 
1,6). Therefore more empha 
given to prevention 


high 


low 


sis should be 
activities during periods of 
than 
Any prevention goal should recog- 


danger when danger is 


nize this essential and give greater 


weight to fires prevented during 
We can meet the 
burned area goal only if fewer fires 


bad 


eritical periods. 


than average are allowed in 


A New System of Pars 


the 
new method is 


Ilow can such a 
course’’ be set? A 
now being tried in Region 5 of the 
U. S. Forest The 


previously rated prevention success 


*‘par for 


Service. region 
on the ability of each national for 
est to reduce fire occurrence below 
a given number of fires. The new 
system, called ‘‘ prevention par,’’ is 
based on the probable damage for 


each class of fire danger 


The 


mined 


probable damage is deter 
from the 


class of fire danger 


relative burned 


area at each 
Table 1 
were determined individually for 
from the 
Countryman (1 


. The burned-area figures 


each national forest 
values given by 
but for this system the forests wer 
lumped into a Coast Range-Siski 
you group and a Sierra-Southern 
The differences 
burned-area 


California group. 


between ratios within 
groups was not significant, but the 
difference between groups was 
highly significant 

Each forest computes its preven- 
tion score by giving each fire 
the 


value 


throughout season a weighted 


**point”’ according to the 
probable loss for the appropriate 
fire danger 

The for the re 
gion as a whole is arbitrarily set 
The 


is determined 


prevention par 
at the beginning of the year 


par for each forest 
from its 5-year average percentage 
To com 


pute this distribution, the class of 


of the total regional score. 


fire danger for each fire was read 
Form 
When the elass of fire danger 
17 per 


eent of all fires were so listed). the 


from individual fire reports 
929 


was listed as ‘‘unknown’’ 


danger for the day of origin was 
computed from the nearest Weath 
er Bureau station 


RELATIVE 


Fire-danger e¢] 


Low 
Medium 
High 

Very high 
Extreme 


‘Klamath, Mendocino, Modoc, Shasta-Trinity, 


Angeles, Cleveland, Eldorado, 
Sequoia, Sierra, Stanislaus, and 


Tahoe 


10.0 


Lassen, 
National 


Old and New Compared 
This system of prevention pars 


demonstrates fire prevention ac- 
complishments in a way that can- 
not be done by merely tabulating 


number of fires. Comparing pre- 


vention pars with the number-of- 
California’s 17 na- 
tional forests in 1954 and 1955 re- 
versed the record in 11 of the 34 
That is, that 


par in number of 


fires score on 


cases, forests were 


below fires exX- 
ceeded the prevention par. or vice 
versa 
For example, one forest had 2 
than the 
vested goal under the old system. 


percent fewer fires sug- 
Yet it went over the prevention par 
by 56 percent. Why this difference ? 
The record shows that prevention 
activities were more successful in 
reducing pre- and post-season sta- 
tistical fires than in preventing fires 
during periods of high danger. The 
forest had reduced the number of 
fires but had made no marked re- 
Another forest 
number-of-fires 


duction in damage. 
roal 
by 28 percent but was 4 percent 


exceeded its 


below par under the new system. 
In this case an unusual number of 
off-season fires spoiled an otherwise 
fire but 
damage was not abnormally high. 


vood occurrence record. 


Conclusion 


Why adopt a system of pars that 
reflects probable damage? For one 
thing, it helps to integrate preven- 


tion into the basic objective of fire 


ALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


Sierra-Southern 
group 
0.2 
1.0 
3.0 
st) 


14.0 


National 
San 


Forests. 


and Six Rivers 
Los Padres, Plumas, Jernardino, 


Forests. 





than leaving 
Also, the 


n focuses attention on the 


control policy rather 


as a separate 


entity 


ention of fires during periods 


prey 


fire danger when the poten 


damage is highest Kinally, 


tieine the sue 


olds 


hntion program to 


| 
ff-season fires 


This 


urrence 


method of rating fire 


against a sliding scale 


fires are allowable 
d to 


for 


effect iv e 


vhich 


bad vears, 


fewer 
IS directly Oppose 


several widely used systems 
prevention 
These 
on the premise that if pre 
held 


nres 


determining 
less (2, 3, 4, 5 
based 
vention effort is 
will be 


f bad fire 


! systems art 
constant, 


there more during 
weather than dur 


Therefore, 


ears O 


Ing easy during 


ones 


fires are ‘‘al 
level of ef 
In setting par for the 


bad fire vears, more 


lowable’’ for a given 
rectiveness 
course, however, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that our objective 
is an acceptable level of damage 
this 


most effective during 


If we are to meet goal, we 


must be bad 


fire seasons 
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sever ity made 
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A Note on Recent Soviet Timber Industry Statistics 


This note is intended as an alert 


who may ust the recen ly 
published 
UNSR: 
Russian 


kind 


as attracted 


' 
those 

1D ' 
Vational Economy of the 


Handbook mM 


Ntatistical 


This book is the first of 


since the prewar period, 
considerable at 
tention throughout the world 

relate to 


1 


(on t 


f the tables presented 


the Soviet timber industry 


‘ 
DASIS OT Sé 


veral 
} at the 


Sub 7e¢ 


vears oL research 


writer wishes 


on this 
to point out three features of thes 


tables which require clarification 


First, figures are presented on 
the mechanization of labor in the 
Ministry of the Timber 
that the 


‘total volume of com 


Industry 
which show following 
shares In the 
pleted 
nechanized m in percent 


work’’ were produced by 


These figures reveal an apparen 


impre ssive record OT Te hnologwic: 
» SSSR 
1956. 


timber 


k} 


0 a sf ( 
, Moseow, 


to the 


but 
they 


improvement, they are mis 


leading in that represent a 
small fraction only of total Soviet 
The 


Industry 


logging Ministry of 


actiy Ity 


the Timber produces 


probably no more than about 50 


logging 
fuel 


present time. Thi 


percent of total output 


industrial and wood) at the 
remainder is 
produced by small, decentralized 
producers controlled by enterprises 
food, 


wood in their 


e.g., textile, metallurgy, 
ete.) which require 
normal operations and which can 
not rely upon wood supplies from 
the timber ministry 

Second, the operations cited in 
table 
are the so-called basic operations 
related to 


log from 


this handbook noted above 


only, 1.e., those directly 


the movement of the 
standing timber to shipment point 
these 


Hlowever, operations in the 


consumed 


last several vears have 
asing share of total logging 
The chief 
fact that in 


vreater atten 


i cle ere 
expenditures 
the 


labor 
cause of this is 
the postwar period 
tion has been devoted to the labor 
the 
felling area (slash removal On 
March 16, 1950, the Ministry of 
Forestry set forth the methods to 


consuming work of cleaning 
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effectiveness of fire 
Forestry 52:183-5. 
NELSON, M 1955. The 
ind us¢ fire danger measurement 
Modern Forest Fire Management 
the South. La. State Univ. Proce. o 


the Fourth Annual Forestry Symp 


principles 


sium. 1955:37-45. 

REYNOLDs, , nd D. Bruct 
1940. A chee ntral States 
fire danger me Control Notes 


(2) sid-s 


SHow, 8. B., 
Ihe determina 
idequate fire 

t 


eover types 


region. U.S 


209, 16 py 


rATHEM, 


CRAIG C, CHANDLER 
Forester. 
Range 


Forest 


ot toriculture. 


California Fore gf 
EL rpe raiment Ntation. 
Dept 


> - 
Berke tif 


, 
and 


service, { s 


be used in timber cutting by 


dustrial logging enterprises, 


among the stipulations of the act 


which requires disposal o 


IS one 
slash logging 


The 


forest regeneration and reduce for 


immediately after 


aim of the law is to enhanc 


and the 


fines. No sueh re 


prior to 


statute 1s 


est fires, 
entor ‘ed by 
lations were in existence 
watershed 


located chiefly i! 


1950 except in the 


pro 
tection forests 


southern areas 


1950 


the central and 
With the 


the total amount of labor 


advent of the law 
required 
for slash removal became enormous 

In 1956, Minister of 
the Timbet that 


60 pe reent of all 


Orlov, the 
Industry, stated 
workers in the 


cutting area were occupied in cut 
branches Obviously, ‘‘cut 


nere 


tine 
ting’’ includes disposal, for 
relativel 
littl 


It is not without significance, 


itself is a 


the euttinge in 


simple operation requiring 


time 


perhaps, that a Soviet writer afte 


his visit to a Canadian logging 


camp commented, somewhat wist 


Deseribed in A. P. Grachey, ‘* Pra 
rubok glavnogo pol’zovaniia v ravninnykh 
lesakh SSSR’’ (Felling Re 
the Primary Cut in 
USSR 


gulations for 
Leve 
Lesnoe khoviais 
No. 5, 1950, pp. 49-54 

Lesnaia promyshlennost’ (Timber In 


April 12, 


; Forests on 
Ground in the 
tvo Fore stry 


dustry 1056 
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it seemed, that the camp en- 
high 


because the 


fully 
joved labor productivity 
was left 
1955 Bul- 


vanin stated that 68 percent of all 


partly slash 


untouched, In brief, in 
work in the logging industry was 


hand It 


dent that the figures on mechaniza 


still done by is thus evi- 
tion relate to less than one-half of 
total log labor 


within the timber ministry. 


ving 


expenditures 
i 


The final point requiring clarifi- 


time series, an erroneous appear- 
ance of rapid growth is obtained. 
The for the late 


1920’s, which are usually cited by 


correct figures 


following 


: 1927- 


Soviet writers, are the 
in millions of cubic meters 
1928—36.0 ; 1928-1929—54.3 ; 1929- 
1930 (ineluding all of 1930 )—101.2. 
Subsequent to this date the Soviet 
fiscal year corresponds to the cal- 
and the figures cited 


endar year, 


in the handbook table are correct 


field at the 
time the observations and measure 
Marks 
l are made on the 


latine cards in the 


ments are made. with a 
soft leaded 


cards in appropriate spaces. Later, 


pene 


the cards are processed by a repro 
ducing gang-punch equipped with 
a mark-sensing feature which 
senses electrically the pen ‘il marks 
on the cards and punches the data 
them. The 


re ady for compilation or tabulation 


into ecards are then 


‘ation relates to another table titled In summary, it may be stated in the usual manner.‘ 


‘‘Haulage of Industrial Timber in — that 
the USSR.’’ In this table data are most helpful, it 
that the hoped that some clarifying figures — the 


‘alendar year When the 


while the recently published A possible third procedure is to 


using is to be key-punch the data directly into 
cards On location 


onutioned tabulating 


the reader is 
eited for the 


36,000,000 


observations and 


made A 


manually operated key-punch ma 


meas 


a will be released in the future. The 


1928 of eubie meters present figures in themselves give urements are portable 


refers to the fiseal vear Only a partial picture of the Soviet 
the first of Oc 


September 


actually 


1927-1928 (from timber industry, and unless the chine is used, with a two-man field 


tober to the end of reader is cautious. unwarranted crew consisting of eruiser and 


Henee, if 


the initial vear in a 


‘“*tallyman”’ or key-punch operator 
The 


mounted on a ply wood base 


conelusions drawn from 


them. 


may be 


this vear is considered 


portable kev-punch is 
Wide 
loops are also attached to 
it for holding the A shouldet 
strap is added for carrying pur 
As the cruiser calls 
information for each item 


data 


production 
W. DonNALD BOWLES 
Alabama 


Vontgomery, elastic 


cards 


poses Fig. l 
out the 


i . ios . ; the tallyman punches the 
Field Key-Punching of Forestry Data ES | 


; cards. 


Forestry applications of electric The other widely used procedure Advantages and disadvantages 


l . : } : of fie ‘hine og hye “4 
tabulating machine techniques are consists of mark-sensinge the tabu field key punching Can be com 


‘ed j eP ; ie two other 
increasing greatly, particularly in pared with those of tl wo other 


yunched ‘Oce 78 Sl; sed ’ 
‘oOntinuous torest inventory meth I proc dures u ually used In the 


{ 


listing of data on a regular form or 


tally 


ods - 


In such applications, one of 


ve) for ihseqne Hoe 
two general procedures 1s usually sheet for subsequent offic: 


1 ke thing ‘ form: ) { ° 
followed in tabulating data. key-punching, all information for 


one tree is usually 
line. <A 
searching for the 


; 


: . lace hh « ri 
data are listed in the on do on 


tally 


In one, the : : 
horizontal minimum of 


field on a form or sheet as 


proper location 


observations and measurements are 
Later, the 
ferred in the office by the operator 


or insertion of data is necessary 
field, 
on the 
both 
Then, 
control of the pencil must 
be maintained so that the 
made fill the 
spaces but do not 


made data are trans 


In mark-sensing cards in the 
however, the proper 


Space 
f pa 


of an electric key-punch machine 
into the IBM tabulating cards. The 


accuracy of transferring is checked 


card must be located exactly 


vertically and horizontally 


. > . . ] precise 
by the process of verification, which 

: . marks 
repeating 


‘consists essentially of 


' which are proper 
the key-punching of the same cards, proper 
overrun them 


and thus locating and correcting 


In the field use of the portable 


errors made by the first key-punch 
key punch, 


When the 


key-punched 


operator eards have very limited control of 


operations is required for the ae 
into the 
is placed in the 


been and verified. 


insertion of data 


machine and the carriage pushed 


they are ready for compilation, curate 
analysis as re eard. ecard 


hand 


computation, or 


quired by the problem at 


back against the stop so that punch- 


Journal Article No. 1990 of the Michi 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Stott, C. B., et. al. Forest control by ve using business machine 
continuous inventory. U. 8S. Forest Ser Fig. 1.—The portable, manually operated Proe. Soe, Amer. 
No date. key-punch in field use. 182-185. 1954. 


‘Wright, J. P. 


ntory 


Continuous forest in 
methods. 
Foresters Meeting, pp. 


vice, Region, 9 





ine will begin in the desired col 


umn Sight identification and 
manual depression of the proper 
is all that is 
required for complete recording of 
The action of the 


machine is comparable to that of 


key on the kevboard 


an item of data 


a typew riter, so that less control 
is required than in the use of the 
mark-sensing procedure 

The field key-punehed card is 
verified by sight-checking for a 
punch in the last required column 
which insures that there have been 
no double punches, and no omis 
sion of punches. This is a simpler 
procedure than verifying a mark 
sensed eard, in which a sight-check 
marks in the 


omitted col 


is made for proper 
number of columns, 
double marks in th 


umns, and 


same column 

Field key-punching is at least as 
accurate as mark-sensing, since the 
key-puneh advances the card fron 
one column to the next only when 
a punch is made, thus avoiding 
missed or double-punched columns 
which are sources of error in field 
mark-sensing 

Errors in both field key-punched 
and mark-sensed ecards not detected 
field, are 


machine 


by verification in the 


located during the pro 


cessing of the cards. Any omission 
of columns or double entries in one 
column will machine 
and the 


rected at that 


stop opera 


tions, errors can be cor 
time 

An important advantage of field 
key-punching over mark-sensing 1s 
the greater number of items which 


ean be recorded in the field key 


punched card In mark-sensing 


recorded On One 
Th 


used for 


27 items can be 


side of the eard eards can 


be printed and mark 
sensing on both sides, which makes 
a maximum of 54 spaces availabli 


Additional 
eards for the 


items would require 
same tree. In 
the full 80 col 


eard are available for 


two 
field key-punching, 
umns on the 
recording data. If perhaps half of 
used 


the columns on the eard are 
in the initial inventory, the same 
ecard ean be field key-punched at 
one or more subsequent inventories 
data for the 


Thus, data from several 


with remeasurement 
same tree. 


remeasurements can easily be com- 


ecard. In the mark- 
sensing procedure, a new card may 


have to be 


bined on one 
used for recording re 
data, then the 
data transferred and punched by 


measurement and 
machine into the original eard. 

In a small-scale comparison the 
authors found field key-punching 
to be mark- 


somewhat faster than 


sensing tree measurement data. 
Where 
or listed in the field for later key- 


punching in the office, the elimina- 


data are normally tallied 


tion of the office key-punching oper 
field 
time 


ation by key-punching may 


reduce the and cost of eleetric 
tabulating methods by 50 percent 
There are some limitations to the 


The 


weighs 15 


field key-punching technique 
portable key-punch 


pounds, and frequent moving by 


the ‘‘tallyman’’ from one loeation 


or plot to another may become 
tiring, depending on terrain and 
This factor 


may restrict the feasibility of the 


understory conditions 


method to situations where consid 
erable quantities of data are ob 
Some modi 


tained at one location 


a” 


Ratios for Determining the 
Economic Road and 
Landing or Skidway 

Spacing 
The 


location of loggine roads 


landings, decks, or skidways 
should be done with an understand- 
ing of the relationships involved. 
Skidding, 


skidway 


and landing or 


interdependent 


road, 
eosts are 
Only by a careful balancing of 
elements can minimum costs 
be obtained Matthews! 
shows how to determine costs in 
Tables 4 text book 


which can be used to help plan the 


these 


Professor 
and 6 of his 


lavout of roads and landings or 


skidways. These require the solu 


tion of many formulae and are 


time consuming. 
A study oft the 
that for any given set of conditions 


formulae shows 
the values substituted are constant. 
Also, these tables always require 
formulae 
Therefore, their use becomes 


use of the same set of 
first. 


simpler if the other formulae in the 


Matthews, D M. Cost eontrol 
ging. MeGraw-Hill Co., New York. 


in log 
1942 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


fications in facilities for carrying 
the machine in the field may reduce 
difficulty that 


Perhaps tripod mounting arrange 


from standpoint. 
ment would simplify the position 
the field 


operation. 


ing of machine for 
weather, it would be 
difficult to use either the field key- 
tech 
nique in the field without damage 
to the cards. In eold 
that field 
the easier of the two to 


In rainy 


punching or mark-sensing 
weather, it 
is likely key-punching 
would be 
use, since it would be simpler for 
the tallyman to find and press a 
key than to make an accurate mark 
on the mark-sensing card 

The 


quired by the tallyman to operat: 


amount of instruction r 


the portable key-punch properly 
is no greater than that required for 
learning proper mark-sensing 
procedure 
Vieror J 
and B 


Vichigan Ntlate 


RUDOLPH 
SHERRILL 
Unive rsity, 
East Lansing, 

and Ukiah, California 


a 


tables can be expressed in terms of 
the formulae first used. 

The formulae given in Matthew’s 
Table 4 were first adjusted accord 
Suddarth’s" Then, 
were which ex 
pressed the relationship of each of 


ing to work. 


ratios caleulated 
the other formulae to those ‘‘first 
used,”’ 
for the formulae 
These ratios were then substituted 


The ratios were first found 

road spacing 
into all other corresponding formu 
lae where the svmbol S occurred 
Only the 
formulae 


numerical part of the 


was used to derive the 


ratios. The results shown in 


Table 1 


a] 
lo use 


are 


this table of ratios for the 
two-way skidding, 1.e., landings are 
in center of rectangles: 

1. First use the formulae given 
for the value Z 12.5 at the top 
of the table. Caleulate the 
spacing and then skidding, road, 
and landing eosts. 


road 


2. Find the ratio of decrease in 


skid- 


ding and road costs by dividing 


landing costs to increase in 


*Suddarth, S. K. Ph.D. thesis. 
Lafayette, Ind. 1952. 


Purdue 
Unive rsity, 
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RoAD SPACING 
3 
Per unit volume 
Level 
2-way skidding Skidding 


Z cost 


Road cost 


Same 
as 
for 
skidding 


ing spacing “ ‘ of road 
Cost of skidding per 10 ft. per unit 
Road Spacing in hundreds of f 


oad cost, construction and maintenance, per 


volume 
eet stations 


ere 


leck or skidway cost (avera 


rea 


the total of road and skidding costs 


by the landing costs. Then look in new 


‘olumn (6) for the nearest ratio 


read the corresponding Z 
This indicates the relation 


and 
value 
ship of road and landing spacing 


that will approximate minimum 


costs: 1 ; if 


nearest ratio, column 


] Ss TO :. then 7, 60 will 


ve this relationship 


6), 18 Table 6 
Multiply the road spacing fig 
and = for 


road, skidding, 
when Z 12.5 by 
ratios given in the table for the 
value of Z;: i.e., for Z 60 


9039. skidding eost 


ure and the 
landine costs 
tute 
new 
would use S 

1.1063. ete 


t. If costs and road spacing are 


figures 


derived for some Z value as 60 and 
find 
spacing for another Z value as 40, 
be found 


ratios which ean be 


it is ne essary to COSTS and change 


a quotient ean from the 


used as a mul 


ulae at 


tiplier: Z OF 


Road spacing ratio 

Z, 60.9039 

7, $0) )=—6. 9490 
9490 


Column road 


Column ding, 


AND SKIDDING, 


spacing 


er unit bu 


e cost 


Divide the ratio for the 
spacing by 
known spacing 
The road spacing as found for Z 
60 multiplied by 
gives the road spacing for Z 4(). 
Costs can be computed similarly 
Similar 
in Matthew’s text 
ing road spacing and road, 
ding, and landing cost derivations 
one-way 
Table 1 also can be 
for Matthew’s 
values were 
for his Table 6. 
ratios do 
the Z 


sponding ratios can be used without 


doubling 


To use Table 1 in place of Table 
6 (Matthews 
the 
and 
Z values 


spacing first and then skid- 


umn of 


road, and landing costs. Pro- 


Ms oF THOSE WHEN 


ay 


Ratio of decrease 
Spacing in landing cost to 
increase in skidding 


& road costs 


Landing of roads 


cost S 


I 
PS69U6S>] 11507 
VC 
3996 ORS6 
4428 9698 
9490 
9265 
YORU 
SSDS 
858] 
S366 


8152 


100 ft 


} 
+ 


desired cost of 


for the the 


Kind 
and 
then use the corresponding ratios, 


roads and landings 


the ratio nearest ratio in column (6 


columns 2-5, to recalculate mini 


this quotient mum costs and the necessary road 
spacing. The figures given in Table 
1 may be graphed and ratios may 
for then be read for any relationship 


relationships exist 


show of landing spacing to road spacing 


skid if so desired. 


Finally, a previous study" showed 
that these tables of 
used to substi he 
Table 6. All 
to derive the 
Thus the 
Merely by 
the 


skidding on slopes Matthews can 


used only on **hot’’ logging op 


erations. Variations in landing 


doubled 


spacing and/or road spacing change 


the volume of wood tributary to a 
not change. 


landing or skidway. Such varia- 


values corre 


tions mean a larger or smaller land- 
ing or skidway must be built, and 
the costs vary. Matthew's proced- 


: ure is based upon unchanging land- 
first the form 


bottom of Table 1 
the right 
Caleulate 


use 


> me costs regardless ot wood vol 
nee il r ther 

ume passing over them 
hand col | 


the Oniver P. WALLACI 


University of New Hampshire ‘ 
Durham 


Divide quotient. 


9039 


ceed then, as previously explained, 
determining the ratio of decrease 
in landing costs to inerease in the 


Ph.D. 
Ann Arbor, 


thesis. Univer 
Michigan 


*Wallace, O. P 
Michigan, 


sitv of 


1953. 





We Present 


Ralph Sheldon Hosmer 


admired throughout 


“An erical 


ost exportable Col 


Our 


country 1s 


world Lor know how. 


modity 


ad governments are parti 


desirous of learning the 


and agriculture 


an ingenuity, 


zing skill, and 


efforts ot workmen. to pro 


food and other 


ibundance o 


odities with a limited expendi 


ture of human effort. Even Russians 


study it 
We lke to picture the typical Ameri 


ean expert as one who quickly sizes 


up the key factors in an unfamiliar 
social and economic situation. He plans 
and aid La 
an dollars, about 


it into effect, while skeptical 


with the rew 


a program 
sets putting 
natives 
look on in disbelief. But the undaunted 


Ame rican 


among 


men 
them 
rradually turns 
them. Within 


the new 


selec ts 
workers, 


and 


expert 
his 
ethods, 


voung 


from trains most 


Ini] 
in his n lorests V 
over wricultu 
greatest 


to 


responsibilit to 
relatively syste! 


local 


short tin 


© efficiently under full 


s operati 


control, 


quate 


and our returns | 


thie p 


expert were 


] f 


audits of his ft 


to receive ellow being ot 


countrymen 

We think of this “expertiz 
post World War IT aetivit 
rovernment, and it is. Yet, 
were 1 


supply, 

these wi 
atter o 
lle, 

lorest I 


. man ) 
vere ately 


perhaps 


significant hievements ace 


deeades ago It 


ing that 


s particular 


hie vements 


such i 


n forestrv when forestr ! u yw } islar 


nation Was in it infanev 


exactly what one 


but two \ I out of To ! . ol, trees to 


ichieved in ten short ye: ven for such 


went much further thar were set 


total 


experts in that he estab la voy the 


syste! ' in of re 


lent poliey and a 


that has earried forward ha 


tions 


terruption to this date 1,200,000 
In 1903 Hawai 


forestm with 


set up | ol I area ot a 
prov 


} 


and ealling } ! managen 


Torest reserves 


ployment of professional yrester. most 

Ralph Sheldon Host 

to this position and re: | aii in 

Tar 1904 
the joh, 


npointed 
DAss, 


wary Report ng vwoats bre 


he sized up control o 


h : ! brush 


recognize d 


siftuatior 


He 


ror ene 


Stry 


islar ds 


rrazing 


inextricably 


one-fourth of 
ale test 
aside in 
ve 


a 
isions authorizing The e 


fenced, and 


lands 


edueation 


SHELDON HOSMER 


vortant resource of Hawaiian 
Irrigation ot 
that the 


mamtaining 


vas water tor 


ral lands; also, two 


hazards to ade 
on the watersheds 
As the 
the people of the island was 
the 
protecting 


rest cover 


and fire. well 


with wate 
that 
must 


bound up 
he realized 
itersheds 


f publie responsibility 


be made a 


there tore, proposed a svstem ol 


eserves embracing 


approx 
the total area of 
advocated extending 


He 


area by planting 


ds 
and begaa 
planting ot exotic 
those best 
extension. The first 

1904. Ten vears later, 
798.000 


determine suited 


reserves 
eX eeded 


area acres 


SPrVves, Subsequent aequisi 


total to 
fourth the total 


raised the over 
acres or one 
ll the 
stablishment 
ent of the 


vortant 


islands. 
organized 
his 


forester 


and 
reserves Was 


function as 


These had to be protected against tres 


wild cattle and 
muucht control. A 
rganization for all forest and 


established 


the 


under fire 


was and an 


al program to gain general 


S80 


the 
Hosmer trained 
the 


and 


support for conservation fron 
public was undertaken 


local 


protective 


men to carry on necessary 


functions influenced 


others to gain professional training 


take over the 
left. 
Hosmer’s contribution to forestry in 
setting 


and management ot tor 


estry when he 
Hawaii has been recognized by 
the Ralph S. Hosmer 
timber on the slopes of Mt. Haleakala 
National Park 
as being the father 


} 


aside rrove oO 


in the Hawaiian where 
he is memorialized 
of Hawaiian forestry. Hosmer’s con 
tribution to Hawaii, however, included 
than the 
an effective forestry 
tended the White 

Governors that 
better 

his 


an of the 


establishment of 
He at 


Conterence 


more mere 


program. 
House 
met in 1908 to plan 


for Hawall. 


conservation of 


Upon return, he was made chair 


Commission 


Conservation 


{ 


of Hawaii. He was appointed chair 


man ot a group ot delegates to repre 


at the 17th National 
Irrigation Congress in Spokane, where 


sent the territory 


he delivered a paper on what reclama 
He 
the 


Hawall 


served on 
Colle re 


Trom 


means to Hawai 
Board of 
University) of 
1907 to 1914. 
By 1914, Hosmer 


tribution to forestry of 


tion 


the Trustees of 


(now 


— 
had made a eor 


such signifi 


canee as to bring him lasting fame, 


greate! 


first 


but he was to go on to even 
service in the following vears. But 
is background. 
Ralph Hosmer born March 
1874, in Deerfield, Massachusetts. The 
families of both his parents had come 
to Massachusetts the mid 
established 


i word about h 


was 


as early as 


sixteen hundreds and had 
themselves as people of influence in 


Ralph entered Boston Latin 
had 


and 


the eolony 


School where. after two vears, he 
with 


was advised by his physician to spend 


A serious hout 


pneumonia 


working out of doors to 


One of his 


two vears 


} 


regain his health activities 
during 

He heea 
Institute because of 
this led 
of natural science at 
Scientifie School and at 
He obtained his degree from Harvard 
in 1894, spent an additional vear work 
Harvard the 


this period was eutting trees 
me acquainted with the Bussey 
its nearness to his 
him to the study 
the Lawrenes 
the 


and 


nome 


) 
Bussey 


ing at and with city 
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entered the 
Agriculture as a 


engineer in Boston, then 


U.S. Department of 
soil scientist 

working in soils in the 
Gifford 


It was while 
Department that he met 
Pinchot ar 


seventh man to he 


1898 became the 
employed in for 
His early 
took hi to the Adirondacks 
White Mountains, where he 

various studies. He took 
off a year to return to school and was 
first 
Master of For 
esti degree trom the Yale 
ng to Washington 


estry under G. P. assig! 


ents 


ind the 


vraduated mn the «lass of tor 


sters to receive the 
School Ot 


en broad respons 


Hawai im 
and head 
ent of Forestry at 
tv. Ilis role there was 
( The first 
blished in the 


protessol 


rorestry 
United 
States of tu colles rank was the 


New Y ork State 


t Cornell I 


riate 
College ol 


W hich 


Forestry 
versity, 
1S98. Its dean was LD 


begat 
operator 

Bernhard E. 
for this 


19035, primarily because 


Fernow. Appropriations 


college withdrawn in 


vy were 
certain recrea 
tionists disapproved ot Fernow’s plan 
lands to 
properties in the Adiron 
the college. All in 


forestry Was suspended In 


for converting hardwoods 
eoniters on 
lacks acquired tor 
struction in 
1903 

1910, as a De 
in the New York 


riculture at Cor 


ed in 
t Forestry 
College of Ag 
nell University The follewing 
he New York State College of For 


Svracuse University was es 


pa nent ot 


state 


vear 


the legislature Between 


one at Svracuse and 


ornell, there developed 


rivalry that was to 


and absorb a con 
the thought 
{ the head oft both 


It unquestionably led 


and 


frustrations and limitations 
Suffice it 
smer built at Cornell a 
faculty, 


375 foresters W ho have 


each could achieve. 
rat Tk 


strong and respected and 


rraduated ove 
ade outstanding marks un the pro 


fession. Their record is the strongest 


possible testimony to the soundness of 


Ilosmer’s edueational statesmanship 


and the quality of instruction that he 


4 Cornell 
His students 
ale rt 


organized at 


remember him for his 


and wide-ranging mind, for his 
eoing far beyond the 


most of all for 


wide interests 


field ot forestry, and 


his kindly and gentlemanly qualities. 
Moreover, he had a deep interest in 
students and sought to help each one 
to develop those qualities that would 
make him successful in his chosen pro 
Tession., Never one to preach, or to find 
fault taught 


by precept and example and he always 


direct with another, he 
showed respect Tor the other man and 
his poimt of view. 

Despite the pressures to keep tor 
alive at Cornell, 


host of 


estry Hlosmer found 


time for a outside 
In 1921, he spent six 
travelling. He studied 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, 


ind = Switzerland. His 


activities. 
months abroad 
forestry in 
France, 
penetrating 
analysis of the work in these countries 
together in the 


“Tmpressions ol 


has been collected 


hulletin entitled, 
European Forestry.” 

In 1923, he was elected president ot 
the Society of Foresters 
into the 
this time 


society. 


American 


Hlere, he was again brought 


midst of a struggle, 


shat p 


between two factions in the 
One, under the lead rship ot Gifford 
Pinchot, favored the passage of legisla 
tion to regulate timber eutting on pri 
The other thought 


was untimely 


vate lands. such a 


drastic step and ad 


voeated a moderate 
Hosmer had associated 
Pinchot 1904 


even while serving in Hawaii, the two 


more program. 


been closely 


with from 1898 to and 


exchanged views frequently. It 
Hosmer to 
leadership ol 


was 
break 

Pinchot 
independent 
He did so, 


to avoid the development of a serious 


not easy tor 


from the 


away 
ana 
tollow his 


own line ol 


thinking. vet still managed 


schism among the members of the 
Society, 

Meanwhile, a small 
‘The National Forestry 


nittee,” 


croup, called 
Program Com 
behind the 


scenes, set about preparing a non-con 


working quietly 


troversial legislative progran and 
working for its enactment. The gen 
eral Forest Land Exchange Act, the 
Clarke-MeNary Act, and the Me 
Sweenev-MeNary Act resulted fron 
their Hosmer beeame their 


historian and in 1947 published a re 


activities. 
cord of their activities. 

The poliey of this committee seems 
Ralph Tosmer’s at 
titude and actions. 
that of 


consistent with 
His role has hee rr 
conciliator, seeking to com 
squabbles and to achieve 
When 


how ever, 


pose munor 
mayor voals hasie 


at stake, Hosmer 


wavs be counted on the side of 


Issues were 
eould al 
forest 
conservation. 

His trip abroad and his presideney 
of the Society 


particularly 


during the period of 


acute ferment among 


381 


members impelled him to delve deeply 
into forest history and policy and to 
look to other lands for help on these 
surprising that 
during his later years at Cornell and 


questions. It is not 


especially during his period of retire 


ment, Hosmer is 


noted for his con 
tributions in international forestry and 


in forest history and poliey. Meticulous 
in detail, Hosmer has made a splendid 
historian. His sketches of Hough, Fer 
now, Pettis, Whipple, and others ae 
tive in New York forestry, his writings 
on the history of education in forestry, 
including the bulletin, 
Cornell,” been 
able. 


Though the 


“Forestry at 


} 
have 


especially valu 


F “ 
author of some 70 ar 


ticles and bulletins, Hosmer’s contribu 
tion to forestry is by no means limited 


Alwavs 


direct eneourage 


to his own writings. ready to 
help others, both by 
ment, and by writing chapters or out 
has helped add 
substantially to the significant forestry 
literature of 


lines of chapters, he 
our country. 


Being a man of great humility and 
retiring in nature, one 1s amazed at the 
any things Hosmer accomplished and 
how well he did them. It was natural 
that honors come his way. Some of the 
most significant are: Fellow of the 
Society of American Foresters and re 
cipient of the Schlich Memorial Award 
in 1950, Charter Member of the So 
ciety of American 
the U. S. Forest honorary 


member of the Societas Forestalis Fen 


Foresters and of 


Serviee, 
niae and especially honored by the 
naming of the Ralph S. Hosmer Grove 
in the National Park. 

He typifies the best among Ameri 
ean toresters. 


Hawaiian 


Hosmer has always 


been generous to the extreme in serv 
ing the Society of American Foresters, 
and in helping younger foresters who 
studied under him or who came to hin 
Now, at 83, he is still the 


gentleman he has 


for advice. 
consumate always 
been, still actively serving his protes 
Society of For 
esters, and Cornell University. He is 
undertake a 


delving 


sion, the Ameriean 


ever willing to special 


study, involving into history 


or checking on a new development in 


current forestry policy. Our profes 


sion has indeed been fortunate that a 


had lived 


of forestry retains at his 


man who through so muel 
advaneed 
vears the physical and mental vigor 
neressary to continue setting before 
all of us factual records of the achieve 
ments of the past. We all 


many additional years as historian and 


wish him 


elder statesman of our profession 


Harpy L. SHIRLEY 





The Future of Arid Lands 


Edited by White. 453 
pp. Illus Association 
for the Advancement of 
Washineton. D. C. 1956 


Gilbert F 
American 
Science, 
$6.75 
For the scientist or technician 
coneerned with arid land problems 
reading this book will 


li anv Way, 


be a rewarding experience. It pro- 


ides a scholarly review of some of 
the available information on plant 
soil, and animal sciences pertain 
ing to arid lands, together with 
recent research and progress 
Equally important, it gives an in 
sight of the 


facets of scientific 


relationships of the 
many knowledge 


and indicates where serious gaps 
in information exist 

In April 1955, 
erned with the world’s arid lands 
met in Albuquerque and Secora 
New Mexico to discuss urgent prob 


| and the 


LeCTUS 


screntists eon 


Status of 


pre sent 
research and development associ 
ated This book 


contains their presentations and a 


with arid lands 


umber of conference recommenda 
ms 
The reports presented are 


rrouped under five headings l 


the broad review of the probl n: 


variability and predictability 


water supply; (3) better use of 


pre sent resources: } prospects 


sourees: (5 


for additional water 


better adaptation of plants and 
animals to arid conditions 
together the 


of this symposium Dr. White made 


In bringing papers 


no attempt to reconcile differences 
of view or to fill obvious gaps in 
information. Troublesome questions 
the separate au 
and attack 
plotted. The individual papers and 


are identified by 


thors new avenues of 


group recommendations may be 
‘onsidered eunide posts to scientific 
development in at least three ways 
promising 


First, they 


method of collaboration across both 


present a 


Reviews 


national and disciplinary bounda 


ries. Second, they point out spe- 
cific 
more vigorous activity is 
Third, 
methods of thinking about 
lands that 


in shaping the 


areas of research in which 
needed. 
suggested 


the fu- 
play 


they present 


ture of arid may 
a significant role 
improving, 


select ne. 


concept of 
and breeding plants and animals 
for arid conditions rather than ad 
justing the environment of plants 
and animals imported from humid 
areas 


H. L 


conference, 


Shantz, who opened the 
that 


magnifi- 


aptly points out 


nature has produced a 


controlled occupying 
one-third of the land 


ace. Here is an experiment al- 


cently area 


about sur- 
ready planned and earried out. All 


that is necessary to advance our 
knowledge in the field of more com 
plete utilization of arid lands is 
and 
Nature has already accom- 
Can the 
that 


bolic water or 


to study interpret properly 
what 
breed 


plished geneticist 


an animal can live on medi 
can concentrate the 
urea in the urin or can he produce 
a maize plant with only one seed 
with one elongated hy 
These 


the possibilities where nature has 


and 


root 
pocotyl? are only some of 
pointed the way for future devel 
opment 

The whole concept of the water 
budget 
thought where much detailed analy- 


provides a framework of 
sis in climatology, hydrology, ecol- 
ogy, and geography are discussed 
and given The 
development of arid lands has been 


new importance. 


substantial during the past twenty 
but this 
within 


years, progress has been 
disci- 


Some 


individual 
balanced. 


mainly 
plines. It is not 
fields have progressed more than 
others. Great opportunities for 
science to serve the development of 
arid lands lie in more emphasis on 


basie research. 


Perhaps we need team rv 


least, the 


more 
search; at feeling is 
gained that special emphasis should 


both 


natural scientists and soeial scien 


be given joint research by 


tists, working on the same tean 
[n many instances advantages wer 
recognized in joining archeological 
and hydrological studies or linking 
botanical and climatologieal and 
veomorphie studies in order to co 
operatively approach a common 
problem 

of the 


repeatedly 


In many papers, the sci 


entists emphasize th 
importance of translating scientific 
findings into action at a level wher 
operating farmers, herders, and 
land owners, communities and the 
common laymen can interpret th 
problem in language they readily 
Much of the 


tion of arid lands has been due to 


understand deteriora 


such conditions as 10-year prop 
erty rights, political control, social 
aptitudes, and taxes which imped 
application of new knowledge and 
Much of the 


for getting 


techniques. driving 


force aval 


able 


provement of 


necessary 
applied for im 
land 
utilization is lacking 


knowledac 
and water 
This driving 
force is essentially publie demand 
Creating such 
effective 


or social pressure. 


a demand is the most 
method of obtaining intelligent us 
of arid lands 

As Dr. 


introductory statements, the rec 


White points out in his 
ommendations of the symposium 
and the conference are guides for 
and future 

This book will pro 


information scientific 
investigations 
vide a reference material for those 
desiring a broader look at overall 
land deserves 
wide distribution and is well worth 
the study of 


this problem 


arid problems. It 


those interested in 

H. C. FLETCHER 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Boise, Idaho 
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Federal Timber Sales Policies 


Joint Report submitted to the 


Senate Interior 


its Sub 


Committee on 
Affairs by 
the Legislative 
Function House 
on Government Oper 
Part Part II 
X77 ~pp. He 


and Insular 
committee on 
Oversight and 
Committe 
ations I 27 pp. 
aring’s 

Printing Office, 


D. C. 1956 


(,overnment 
Washington, 


Foresters who administrate pub 


lie lands and those who deal with 
federal forest agencies will find this 


report packed with highly signifi 


eant findings affecting public land 


policies. Dealing as it does pri 


marily with timber sales and land 


management programs, its recom 


mendations adopted, will hav 
an important impact for the vears 


West. 


Committee’s efforts 


ahead On 
LOCUS ot the 


forestry in the 


In this era of verbosity, it is a 
distinct pleasure to read this plain 
Part 1) which 
develops its case simply and makes 
the 
beginning the magni 
federal 
forest lands are presented in terms 
of their importance to the 
of the Paecifie Northwest 
example, ‘* Federal 


or diminish 


talking pamphlet 


recommendations to 
Right at the 
tude 


point. 


and significance of 
econ 
omy 
Kor 
\\ hich 


ability of timber to the non-timber 


policies 
limit the avail 


segoments of the industry would 


have a real on the 


West 


agallh, 


mnpact economy 
ot the 

And William B 
Greeley, while he was with the For 
est Service, 


( olone | 


iS quoted to illustrate 
pom 


to purchase nation 

i kes it possible fon 
ll and independent operators to ré 
n in the industry and compete wit! 


large pr ite owners of timber 

As far as practicable we dispose of 
lots, suited to 
nd the great majority of 
in small amounts of fron 


1,000 ¢t un 


mber in small sma 
perations, 


, 
ur saies are 


iillion feet. .. 


The Report 


parts 1) the 


three 
find 


ings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
9 


consists of 
Committee’s 
tions; a staff analysis of testi 


mony and pertinent background 


and (3) the hearings 
Thirteen 
the 
concentrate 


material : 
themselves 
selected by 
which to 


topics were 
Committee upon 


its analysis. 


From these a series of recommenda 
The 


Consolidation, Access, 


tions was developed. topics 


are: Access 
Roads, Personnel, Budgeting, Spe 
cial Indian Land Problems, Timber 
Sales Restrictions, Land and Tim 
ber Exchange, Timber Inventory, 
and Ap 
praisal, Bidding Methods and Ke 
lations with the Public. 

The 


tions 


Salvage, Measurement 


Committee’s recommenda 


flow directly from the evi 


dence developed during the course 
from staff re 
result represent 


of its hearings and 
search; and as a 
Congres 


the constructive type of 


sional ‘‘watchdog’’ activity which 


seldom makes headlines. Examina 
tion of two major and one minor 
federal land 
Forest Service 

Land Management 
Indian Affairs 
portunity 


agencies 


management 
and Bureau of 
and Bureau of 
presented an op 
to compare procedures 
and methods against what the Com 
mittee 
publie land policy 
though 


desirable 
objectives Al 
there are far too 


considered to be 


many 


recommendations to present here 
a few selected will be of major in 


terest to foresters: 


BLM 


Indian Bureau lands under Forest 


1. Consolidation of and 


Service Administration by — the 


President within his present. re 


organization authority 

2. Development of an adequat: 
federal access road system in fed 
eral lands and reciprocal right-of 
way agreements with all privat: 
owners. 

3. Review of the desirability of 
‘continuation of the 1944 act which 
permits federal units and cooper 
ative agreements to be set up. 

+t. The 


should begin at onee to develop a 


Secretary of Interior 


sustained vield 
Indian 
threatened with dismemberment. 


program for thi 
Klamath Reservation now 
mad 
lots of not 


three \ ears’ 


a4 Timber sales should be 


in medium and small 
than 


and under conditions of maximum 


more duration 


bidding. 
6. Obsolete tree and log 


competitive 
volume 
tables currently being used by fed 
eral agencies should be brought up 
to date and timber appraisal should 
be closer to fair market value. 

7. Land should be 


exchanges 


confined entirely to elimination of 
lands no longer needed for public 
purposes. 

should be 


&, Advisory boards 


confined to solely advisory fune 


tions—not policy making functions 
for which they are neither respon 
sible nor accountable. 

9. Of special interest to forest 
the 
joint salary study by agencies and 


ers is recommendation for a 
the Civil Service Commission to in 
sure that federal foresters’ salaries 
are equal to those in private indus 
try and fully reflect the 
bilities federal 


responsi 
which foresters 
have, 

These and all of the other recom 
mendations order for 
executive agencies to digest. Since 


are a large 
most of the findings are advisory, 
not mandatory, they have only Con 
eressional 
up. Future actions by 
involved will 


then 
the bureaus 


pressure To back 


with in 
terest both by foresters as they di 


be watched 


rectly affect our professional activi 
ties and by students of federal pol 
Toa The report is recommended for 
study by all 
in the 
though 


foresters interested 


subject it considers. Al 
forest practices were not 
scrutinized by the Committee, 
study of this aspect might deserve 
future consideration 

CHARLES I] 


Washinaton. D . 


STODDARD 


Plant Propagation 
By John P. Mahlstede and 
Ernest 8S. Haber. 413 pp. Illus 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
1957. $7.50 
This 


beginner in the field of 


book is written for th 
plant 
propagation as well as for the ex 
perienced seedsman and nursery 
man. Its main objectives, in the 
words of the authors, are (1) ‘‘to 
furnish the fundamental prin 
control 


failure in plant propagation; (2 


ciples that and 


suecess 
the 
underlying concepts of plant prop 

and the details of 
tice; (3) to arrange and 
the subject matter so that it har 


to interpret and develop 


agation prae 


diseuss 
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monizes with recent developments The fanciful methods, such as the Publications of Interest 
n plant propagation, physiology strap grait, the double-tongue The Division of Forestry Relations 
morphology, and anatomy gvraft, the gap graft, and the of the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
strapped-wedge graft have been Norris, Tennessee has published ar 


the results of two sm 


To facilitate teaching, the book 
led into five parts Part | left out and tor eood reason 


divides port comparing 
ot sma sawmills in the Tennes 


concepts, ie., plant their advantages are highly ques veys I] 
structure and tionable and they are much too see Vallev. The first survey was eo 
pleted in 1950; the second in 1955 


CuUuSSeS DASIC 


vreneral 
wth and development. Part Il time-consuming for general uss 
With some 4,000 sawmills operating 


(ne omission, however, southern 
in the Valley, the operators have 


s devoted sexual propaga 
plants Part III forest tree breeders will find hard 


. . 4° at infinens on tl management ot 
onsiders the asexual propagation to foreive: the succulent eraftine igs rsa iat: é ee 
} the Valk Vs Ltorests. The study 


rher plants. i.e.. bulbs and re of pines ~ 
zhet pram = initiated to determine the effect ot 


this 


es, layering, rooting The weakest point in the book is aeckow cox. ike sienna 
1 1 


cuttings, and grafting. Part I\ the bibliography. The authors havi Data were first collected on the kinds 


scusses briefly propagation struc chosen to list a number of ‘‘se of logs sawn, on log procurement, o1 


greenhouses, cold lected references’’ at the end of milling practices and equipment, ma 
utilization. Th 


tures such as 
} 


and a number ot each chapte r Kor general study keting, and degree ot 
widely distribute: 


frames, hoth cis, 
t \ these references may be quite findings were then 


specialized structures; and Pat 
describes in some detail — the aluable, but anvone seeking infor to the mills. Later numerous one-d 
methods used in the propagatior mation ona particular species will conferences were held in an effort to 
f specific plants, 1.e., fruit trees find it almost impossible to go be help the mills do a better job, both as 
ornamentals, perennials, ferns, and vond what is discussed in the text regards manutacture and Torest 
mushrooms Kuture editions of the book could — 
+] The ond survey, v ch this report 


Generally speaking, the authors — be materially improved, in this r 


, . , io : treats, w: mad determine the re 
have succeeded admirably in pr lewer Ss opinion, if the text, and ) 
l ; led pictur TI ‘ . , - sults of tl \ \ program ot edu 
senting a well rounded picture i particularly the tables in the Ap , : 
; : : 2 ; cation he «de t is multilithed 
book enables the reader to evi pendix, were thoroughly reter 
ite the different methods of 
ization and determine geinuliacod The chapter on dormaney and 
MOST PPrOMUSINe , . vermination of seed is not entirely 
ular instances ; in a= ‘lear. and the discussion of creen ¢ lantes oroada Perle 
BN Ss Department 0 
Acriculture Handbook No. 100, 1956 


It is an annotated listing of tree dis 


Simpl vithout ‘ o ( 1 ; 
I npl ( being house structures could be expanded 


scending; only occasionally ‘aes ; 
, As the book IS coneerned pri 
t *) vyithout PX 


technical rn th ¢] ie 
marily Wi rhe I awa | 
lanation or with the explanatior , oan ' eases known to attack North Ameri 


porte ’ 
Iruit trees ; ore , i i s j | 

ippearing a page or two further rees ind ornamental plant trees in foreion countries. indicatine 

rorest-tree nursery the seriousness the attack, and n 


; foresters and 

in the text Illustrations ars . ; a 
nen will find little detailed infor cluding a ho ot tree diseases, A 
of plantings of Nort! 


numerous and of @ 1 quality . : “ : : 
Ty : ; mation applicable in their work is also 
( CLISCTISSIONS | vevetat ‘iia ‘ ‘ . 
: They may, however. still find th (merican trees abroad as an aid 
further inquiry into their diseases 


ropagatior form the wst parts 


the hook uttage is handled wit 


hook worthwhile reading as gen 
. silahble f n he Supt ) , 
TY AV: FT om tH ) oO om 
eral background information. Tree Available fh the ipt. of Docu 

ments, Government Printing Office, 


breeders, in particular, should b 3 Price 45 


ptions of the us 


should be helpful to many ; : 
= interested in some of the methods 
IS refres} ing To see the vss . . . » 
' used in other fields, as for examplk 
discussed without a : ; 
the use of the male sterile faetor in 

supe rnatural Hor . - ‘ { Comparison of Two Log-Gradi 
onion seed production, the discus é 

Systems is Bulletin 603, University ot 


| 
sion of incompatibilitv between 
: : Illinois, Agricultural Experiment st 


ones are t a cure-all which wil 


mprover ] 1] 
nake up for improper handling 

x | | — scion and rootstock, and the use Uy ’ ‘ 
and allow roots to form on species a ; ; tion, Urbana, IIL, in cooperation wi 
races and the effeets of Malling dwarfing 1 We 
that are extremelv diffieult to root sts . ge ec " - Purdue University Agricultural Ex 

, - ' ) rootstock in apple grafting. They neriment Station. 1956. Written hv ¢ 
therwise he authors donot ot - 4 7 
ad Ty may also find some valuable infor S. Walters and A. M. Herrick. the 
nesitate TO Say SO l¢ Simpler . ° a ‘ 

! imation on the r oOtine of euttines hulletin reports on a studv con pari 


mors generally used eratting and on grafting the U. S. Forest Service, Forest Prod 
methods are clearly described and ucts Laboratory log-grading syste1 
ell illustrated. Some readers, how ITANS NIENSTAEDT with one developed by the Purdue Uni 
r, may wonder exactly how thi Lake States Forest Experiment versity Department of Forestry ane 
shield of T-bud graft is performed Station Conservation 
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The President’s Column 








eeting 

{ olun bia R 1Veé 
Section at Sale: 
Oregon. About 
the time this come 
om the pre 
DeWirr NELSON ——— 
Gulf States 


New 


be w men 


on at Orleans 


{ 


rood fortune oft 


have the eg 
meetings in the east, 
middle states 


where they 1 eet, Toresters 


atte nding such 


vest, north, south, and 


No matter 


have different problems and programs 
and vet similarity—a 
that 


flavor to any 


there is great 


sumeness with a difference 


pro 


stimulating such 


vides : y 
eeting. 
Throughout the 


country spring has 


“eold deck” of 


has disappeared; the crews are back 


come, The winter's logs 
fire season should be 
tem pr South 
n the West it is just around the cor 
Most of the states’ legislative ses 


over and the course has been 


n the woods: the 


yrarily over in the while 
ner, 
ons are 
another two. In 


recharted tol veur or 


short, the 1957 season is under way. 
How 


that we had planned to do last winter? 


many of us accomplished all 
Will we be able to erowd into the eom 
ing field season all that we plan for it? 
Probably not, but I believe it is better 
to shoot 


high on the target than low. 


It is hetter to 


back. 


Wherever I go I find foresters to be 


a practical lot. They dream, plan, and 
philosophize but usual vithin§ the 
realm of There are 


stant 


practicality 


con 
pressures for actions, solutions, 
takes 


time to de 


Nature’s 


and results but it 
velop conclusive answers Tro 
laboratory. 

Here is another season, another field 
laboratory, another test tube and an 
other 
step on the ladder of knowledge. May 
it be 


son for 


KK Wolly Yeloon 


rain one more 


opportunity to 


a successful and profitable sea 


every phase of forestry. 
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Fourth Call for Council Nominations 


All members are hereby notified that 
the regular biennial election will be 
held 1957. A president, 
vice president, and nine other members 
of the Council will be elected for the 
two-year term 1958-1959. 

The present Council is listed in the 
box on page 308. Any or all of these 
incumbents may be renominated, pro- 
vided they accept the nomination in 


December 2, 


writing. 
President 
nounced that 


has an- 
-andi- 


DeWitt Nelson 
he will not be a 
date for re-election. 

Membership on the Council is re- 
stricted by the Constitution to Mem- 
bers (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows. Any Member or Fellow is 
eligible to hold office who is in good 
standing and who accepts the nomina- 
tion in writing and declares his willing- 
ness to serve if elected. 

Each voter will have an opportunity 
to ballot on all candidates for office. 
Council elected 


system of 


members are in ac- 


with the 
representation 


cordance propor- 
tional 
of proportional representation will be 
explained in a later issue of the Jour- 
NAL. It is the system by which the So- 
ciety has been electing Council mem- 
bers for over two decades. 

Candidates for the office of presi- 
separately; the 


The procedure 


dent are voted on 
candidate who receives the highest vote 
is declared elected president, and the 
candidate who receives the next high- 
est vote is declared elected vice presi- 
dent. 


How Nominations Are Made 
The Constitution (Article VITI, See- 
states the 
which non 
tion 
1. Each 
candidate. 
2. All ea 
to hold elective 
A petition 
tures of at least 
who at the time of signing the petition 
are eligible to vote in the coming eleec- 
(Eligible 
Men 


lows in good 


tion 2) conditions under 


inations are made by peti- 
petition shall name but one 
ndidates must eligible 
office. 
shall 
ten voting members 


bear the signa- 


voting members 
Members, 
standing.) 


tion. are 


Junior bers, and Fel- 

1, A voting member may not sign 
more than one nominating petition for 
president, nor more than one nominat- 
member of the 


may sign two, but 


ing petition for a 
Council. That is, he 


no more, 


5. Petitions must be in the Society 
office by September 18, 1957. 


The Society has no special form for 


submitting nominating petitions. They 
may be written as follows: 

We, the undersigned voting members 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
hereby nominate John Doe, a Member 
(or Fellow) for the office of president 
(or member of the Council) for the 
two-year term 1958-1959. 

All nominating petitions should be 
sent promptly to the Society office. 
The 


provide 


executive secretary will gladly 


information about nominat- 
ing or election procedure. 


(Ar- 


Nominating 


According to the Constitution 
ticle VIII, Section 1) a 
Committee has been 
President Nelson. The 
composed of the following members: 

Chairman, J. H. 
peake Corp. of 
West Point, Va. 

S. T. Carlson, National Park Serv- 
ice, P. O. Box Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

Albert Engstrom, Oklahoma Divi- 
sion of Forestry, Capitol Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

James E. Sowder, 
search Center, U. 
Bend, Ore. 

Harry F. 
estry, Colorado 
Collins, Colo. 


This committee is charged with the 


appointed by 
Committee is 


Johnson, Chesa- 


Virginia, Box 534, 


1728, 


Deschutes Re- 
S. Forest Service, 


School of For- 
A & M College, Fort 


Troxell, 


following duties: 

1. To set the date of the election. 
(December 2, 1957 is the date.) 

2. To provide for at least two can- 
didates for the office of president, and 
at least 
ship on the Council. 

3. To 


petitions 


nine candidates for member- 


receive separate nominating 
for the office of president 
and for each member of the Council, 
and to supplement such petitions when 
necessary with other nominations in 
order to comply with item 2 above. 
The Nominating 


make no 


Committee will 


nominations of its own un- 
less the voting membership fails to 
make the required minimum number of 
nominations by petition. Voting mem- 
bers should accordingly get busy and 
make their own nominations. For their 
information the distribution of Council 
members by states during the period 
1942-1957 


is shown on page 388. 


Nominations Received 


Up to the time of going to press the 
had 


following nominations been re 


ceived: 
For President 
Garratt, New 
Conn. (Vice president, 1956-1957 ). 
Henry J. Malsberger, Atlanta, Ga 


George A, Haven, 


For The Council 
B. E. Allen, Savannah, Ga. 
¢il member, 1956-1957.) 
Kenneth P. 
Mich. 
M. B. Dickerman, St. Paul, Minn. 
Glen R. Durrell, Stillwater, Okla. 
M. K. Goddard, Harrisburg, Pa 
(Couneil 1956-1957.) 
P. L. Lannan, Georgetown, S. C. 
A. D. Nutting, Orono, Maine. 
J. H. Jounson, chairman, 


(Coun 


Ann Arbor, 


Davis, 


member, 


Nominating Committee 
tm m4 
BRR 


Fourth Call for Fellow 
Nominations 

All Members (formerly Senior Mem 
bers) and Fellows of the Society are 
hereby advised that nominations for 
the grade of Fellow are now open. 
The election of Fellows will be held at 
the time of the Society’s regular bien- 
nial election, December 2, 1957. 

As defined by the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle III, Section 7), “Fellows shall be 
foresters of achievement 
as leaders in responsible directive or 
distinetive individual work of a fruit- 
ful character. They shall be elected 
from the Members and shall be engaged 
in forestry work at the time of their 
election.” 


outstanding 


Nominations by Petition 

The procedure for placing Members 
in nomination for the grade of Fellow 
is by petition. The Society 
printed form for this 
petition may be typewritten thus: 

We, the undersigned Members and 
Fellows of the Society of American 
Foresters, hereby nominate John Doe 
for election to the grade of Fellow in 
1957. 


Remember these simple 


has no 
purpose; the 


rules: 

1. A petition may not name more 
than one candidate. 

2. It must be signed by 25 Mem 


bers or Fellows in good standing. 


3. It should be accompanied by a 
factual, not 
sketch of at least 200 words giving an 
account of the nominee’s professional 


eulogistic, biographical] 


career and accomplishments. 
4. It must be received in the execu- 
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tive office of the Society in Washing- 
ton. D. C., not later than September 
18, 1957. 


K 


M 


The executive employees of the So 
ciety eannot be responsible for ob 
taining signatures on partially com 


Fontanna, 
Goddard, 


pleted petitions or on petitions incom 
plete by reason of unacceptable signa 


tures (that is. signatures of other than 


— 


Members and Fellows in good stand 


EB. 


W. J 


ing). 


rownh, 


Fontanna, 
Heaeox, 


Ilanson, 


Election Procedure 


Fellows are not elected by the mem 


\ 


bership at large, but by a board of 


G 


electors which consists of all present 


W.. 


Fellows and the present Couneil. (A 
Council member who is also a Fellow 


has but one vote.) 


Thompson, 
Marckworth, 


Brown, 


The system is deseribed in Article 
IV, Section 4 of the Constitution. To 
win election a candidate must receive 
an affirmative vote of not less that 
one-half the total vote ast. 

During 1957, the voting membe1 


ship of the Society will have an op 


Fontann: 


portunity to ballot on a proposal by 
the Council that would increase the 
number of Fellow electors. If the 


referendum is approved, the chairmen 


of the 21 Sections and the chairme: 
of the 11 subject Divisions, a total 


x 


of 32 electors, will cast votes for Fel 


MeArdlk 
MARTIN, 


lows in addition to the present Fel 
lows and the Council. For a detailed 
discussion of this proposal members 
are referred to the JouRNAL for April 


1956, page 279, and for June 1956, 


page 410. 


Pp 
Greeley W 


Dunn, 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest membership distinetion 


that can be conferred by the Society. 


W 


this grade is awarded in recognitior 


of outstanding achievement. Fellows 


1944-1945 


do not pay increased dues; their dues 
are the same as those of Members 


Greeley 


Since the Sox iety was founded 
1900, there have been 109 Fellows 
elected. At the present time the num 


ber of living Fellows is 75. 


risborne 


List of Fellows 


The current roster of Fellows fol 
lows. The state in which each Fellow 


is domiciled and the year of his ele 


arolin: 


tion are shown after his name. 


Allen, Shirley W. Michigan. 1948 


alifornia 
issouUurl 
ontana 

W isconsili 


Washington 


New Mexico 


Colorado 


North ¢ 


Florida 


\ 
\ 





May 1957 
Bailey, Reed W. 
Baker, Frederick S. California, 1949. 
Besley, Fred W. Maryland. 1940. 
Boyce, John S. Connecticut. 1955. 
srundage, Frederick H. Oregon. 1949. 
3utler, Ovid. Maryland. 1940. 


Utah. 1955. 


E. District of Columbia. 1942 
Chapman, Herman H. Connecticut. 1922. 
Earle H. District of Columbia. 


Carter, E. 


Clapp, 
1930. 
Clepper, Henry E. Virginia. 1949. 
Coffman, John D. California. 1946. 
William T. Minnesota. 1953. 
Hugh. Venezuela. 1951. 


Cox, 
Curran, 


Damtoft, Carolina. 
1951, 

Dana, Samuel T. Michigan. 1935. 

Demeritt, Dwight B. Maine. 1955. 

Elwood L. North 


Walter J. North 


Demmon, Carolina 
1951. 
Detwiler, 
Dr i} e, 


B. Colorado. 1955. 
Washington. 1953. 


Samuel 
George L. 


Lousiana, 1942 
1949, 


edge, Inman F. 
Charles F. 


J. C. Idaho. 1953 


Georgia. 


Ferguson, J. A. Pennsylvania. 1949. 
Fischer, Arthur F. California. 1940. 
Fontanna, Stanley G. Michigan. 1955 
Fritz, Emanuel. C 1951. 


Frothingham, E. H. California. 


ilifornia. 
1942, 
‘onnecticut. 1953 
Columbia. 1948. 
Christopher M. Maryland 


(rarratt, George A, ( 


Gill, Tom. District of 
Granger, 
1946. 
Guise, Cedric H. New York. 
Guthrie, John D. Virginia. 


1951 
1942, 


Hall, J. Alfred. Wiseonsin. 1955 
Hall, William L. Arkansas. 1940 
Hartley, Carl P. Maryland. 1949. 
Austin F. Connecticut. 1939 
Hawley, Ralph C. Cor 1942, 
1951] 
1939. 
1932. 


1951, 


Hawes, 
necticut. 
Heintzleman Frank. Alaska. 
Holmes, J. S. North Carolina. 
Hosmer, Ralph S. New York. 
Hunt, George M. Wisconsin. 


Iilick, 


Isaac, Leo A. 


New York. 


Oregon. 1953. 


1946 


Joseph S. 


Jeffers, Dwight S. Oregon 


1948, 


Minnesota. 1955 
California, 1955 
fornia. 1949, 
Florida. 1949. 
York. 1942, 
California. 1953. 
North 


Kaufert, 


Keen, 


Frank H. 
Frederick P. 
Kelley, E. W. Cali 


Kellogg, Royal S. 


Kinney, Jay P. New 
lee 


Kittredge, Josepl 
Korstian, 


1942, 


Krueger, Myron FE, 


Clarence F. 


1951. 


California. 
Lowdermilk, 
MacDonald, G. B. 


Towa. 1944, 


Marekworth, Gordon D. Washington. 


1955. 
Marsh, Raymond E. 

bia. 1948, 
Martin, Clyde 8S. 
Mason, David T. 


District of Colum 


Washington. 1948, 


Oregon. 1948. 


Carolina. 


Walter C. California, 1948. 


MeArdle, Richard E. District of Colum 
bia. 1953. 

Metealf, Woodbridge. California. 1953. 

Morrell, Fred W. Virginia. 1951. 

1946. 
1949. 


Munger, Thornton T. 
Munns, Edward N. 


Oregon. 

California. 

Preston, John F. District of Columbia. 
1948, 

Price, Jay H. Arizona. 1951. 

Schmitz, Henry. Washington. 1940. 

Shirley, Hardy L. New York. 1951. 

Show, S. B. California. 1948. 

Siecke, E. O. Texas. 1946. 

Sparhawk, William N. New Hampshire. 
1946. 


Watts, Lyle F. Oregon. 1946. 
Winslow, C. P. Washington. 1942. 


Wirt, George H. Pennsylvania. 1948 


Ziegler, E. A. Pennsylvania. 1949 


4 


bh & 


National Science Register of 
Scientific and Technical 
Personnel 


During \pril members of the So 


ciety of American Foresters were sent 
by the Na 
tional Science Foundation, and mailed 
bv the Institute of Biologi 


cal Sciences. 


questionnaires prepared 


Ame? wan 


The purpose ot the questionnaire is 
to keep up to date the national regis 
ter ol 
nel, This 


tion since 


scientifie and technical person 
register has been in 


1953 


opera 
Initially it was devel 
when needed it 


oped for use if and 


national defense. All information sup 
plied by each registrant is punched on 
an IBM 

The questionnaire sent all SAF men 


hers has been con piled to correct defi 


eard, 


clencies in the earher mailed in 


1954. All foresters, 


or not, are urged to complete and re 


one 


whether registered 


turn the new questionnaire promptly 
I 
HENRY CLEPPER 


FE recutive Secretary 


Call for Papers for the 

Division of Silviculture 

The annual meeting of the Division 
of Silviculture will be held November 
12, 1957 at Syracuse, N. Y. It 
eonsist ol atternoon 


will 
morning and 


session. More than one-half of the pro 


¢ram has been reserved for volunteer 


papers. 


») 
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All members of the Society who wish 
to present papers before the Division 
should send complete titles and esti 
mated length of the proposed papers 
(and preferably a short abstract), to- 
gether with the name and address of 
the speaker and the organization he 
represents, on or before May 15, 1957 
to the chairman, Henry I. 
Hillsboro, N. H. 

Members 


clusion in the 


Jaldwin, 


titles for in 
reminded 


who submit 
program are 
that the subject chosen should be one 
that belongs properly in the Division 
of Silviculture. 


The will be 


the executive committee of the Division 


program made up by 
by selection of papers Trom among the 
titles submitted, without regard to or 
der of receipt. In order to provide op 
portunity for as many as possible to 
participate in the meeting, preference 
vill be that can be 

less. No 
paper that requires more than 20 min 
Authors of 
papers selected for the meeting will be 
that fact as 


sible, but in anv case by June 15, 


given to papers 


presented in 10 minates or 


utes can be considered. 


notified of soon as pos- 


1957. 
that 


Silvi 


This is the only eall for 
the Division ot 


papers 
will be issued by 
culture. 

H. Tryon 


Secretary 


New England Section 
Holds Winter Meeting 


two hundred mem 
attended the 
meeting of the New 

held in the Son 


Boston, March 7 and 8. 


Approximately 


bers and guests annual 


England 


Hotel, 


winter 
section, erset 
Gerald 8S. 


Wheeler pre 


sided at the opening business session. 


Chairman 


There then followed topic papers and 
diseussions of state registration of for 
Northeastern Forest Fire 


Commission, methods of 


esters, the 
Protection 
forest inventories, pilot woodland man 
agement, tree improvement activities, 
and helicopter application oft chemicals 
vrowth. 

banquet L. F. Whittemore 
The speakers 
were Henry Clepper, executive secre 
and KE. C. Hirst of 


former Section chairman. 


to release softwood 

At the 
served as toastmaster. 
tary, Concord, 
ae 

The concluding session was devoted 
diseussion of forestry aspects ot 


bank 


to a 
the soil 
business. 


program, and to new 





tior 


Ushe 
l 


; vegis 

n, Mee ind 

Housing Committee; Nei 

Ralph G Unger, Info 

Farnsworth, chairman of Field 

of Forestry Reception (Committe 
M. Dunn, eh: 


the Exhibits ¢ 


ting 


er, « 
Hotel nd 


Committee: mation 


irman of i rogran 
ommitte 


Report of the 
Granite State Chapter, 
New England Section 


Ee 


was 


or’s The 

submitted to the New 
March 1957 
here as an example of the 
that keep the 


of Chapter 


following report 


England Sec 
tion on It is published 
kind of report 
Seetion officers informe 
etivities 

Mr. Chairman, 
At the 
New England 
mit the 


ot the 


Section Members 
the Chairman of 


Section, | 


request ol the 


wish to sub 


following report on activities 


Granite State Chapter 
the fifth 


our organization having re 


New 


onth marks anni 


uthorization fro the 


ring 


J. St 
Trips Committee ; 


1 Committee, 


Hugh P 


meeting in th 


walnut lounge of the 
the SAF annual 
» R.: Svend O. Heiberg, chairman, 
Mrs. C. Farns 


Shirley, 


new 


secretary: Eugene 


Hardy I 
Kenneth C, 


] 
yee ral cha 


Painter, chair 
John W 
edkiw, forestry f 
Howard C, M 
ehairmat 
Syracuse 


uublie addre 
ee ¢ n: John F 
ind Weleome ¢ 


ss system; 
Ims; 
ommiuttee ; 
Paul KF 
Alumni Reunion 
Committe 


Harold G. 


Committee; 


Graves, 
ut, member, 
ind Publicity chairman; C. Eu 


Wilm, chairman, 


and Russell C. Deckert, chair 


o be present 


Eng 


ng in 


the 
1952. Since that initial meeting 


land Section at winter meet 
of some thirty men, interest and mem 
the Chapter have grow! 
Nearly all of the professional foresters 
of the 
ing attendance 
mately 50 


bership in 
state are members, with meet 
averaging approxi 
men, 

As in the past we have endeavored 
to hold four regular meetings a 
field the 
months and indoor sessions in the win 
ter. Activities of the Chapter during 
the included field 
trip on the holdings of the Champion 


with trips during summer 


past year have one 


International Company, on which dis 


eussion centered on problems and 


Coming Events 


Gulf States Section 
The Gulf States Section will hold 
its 1957 meeting at the June Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. on May 9-10 
Penn State 50th Anniversary 
The 50th 


edueation in 


anni Torestry 
will be 
celebrated at the University, Univer 
sitv Park, May 27-28. 


versary ot 


Pennsylvania 


Forest Products Research Society 
The Forest Products So 

ciety will hold its national annual meet- 

24-27 in Buffalo, N. Y., at 


Hotel Statler. 


Research 


June 


the 


Society of American Foresters 
the So 


will be 


The 57th annual meeting of 
American Foresters 
November 10-13, 1957 in the 
Hotel, Svraense, N. Y. 


ciety of 
held 


svracuse 


vear, 
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prospects of integrated operations run 
ning heavily to hardwoods. 
Indoor sessions consisted of several 
able speakers and discussions. Of note 
annual meeting held at the 
New Hampshire where 
the staff of the Forestry School de 


forest 


was our 


University of 
scribed current research 
ects at 


is greatly 


proj 
the University. The Chapter 
interested in the University 
School of Forestry and has an Eduea 
tional Committee working in conjun 
the staff 


necessary 


tion with to determine what 


for the aceredita 
the 


steps are 
the 
of American Foresters. 

The ap 
pointed to keep officers of the Chapter 
bills pertaining to 
the New Hamp 


shire legislature. Some very important 


tion of University by Society 


Legislative Committee was 


informed of any 
forestry entered in 
legislation has been supported by reso 
lutions expressing the opinion of ow 
group. 

Through our contribution it was pos 
sible for two male high school students 
interested in forestry to receive schol 
arships to the 1956 Youth Conservation 
Camp. 
the 
many. It 


like to add 
Chapter are 


In closing, I would 
benefits of a 
affords excellent 

the New 
discuss problems and subjects of mu 
tual 


feeling ot 


an opportunity for 


foresters of Hampshire to 


interest; it has created a general 


rood will among members 


and I am happy to say several men 


have renewed 
Society 


Thank 


interest in our parent 


through Chapter activity 
vou, 


ALLAN W. Pi 


Chairman 
ERE 


Sponsor Hardwood Sawlog 
Grading Symposium 

The Central States 

soring a symposium on hardwood saw 

log 10 and 11, 1957, at 

the Hotel Warren, Indianapolis, Ind. 

attend hear re 


comparative 


Section 1s spon 


erades June 


Foresters who will 
study 
made by the Illinois and Purdue Agri 
cultural Stations the 
sawlog grading systems de 
veloped by the U. S. Forest Products 


Laboratory and Purdue University De 


sults of a recent 


Experiment on 
hardwood 


partment of Forestry. 
Log-grading authorities in the east 
part of the United States 


have been asked to present reports on 


ern also 


various aspects of grading hardwood 


sawlogs, how industry grades sawlogs, 


evaluating quality in the standing tree, 





May 


1957 


final ses 


We Go 


and teaching log grading. A 
“Where Do 
will be held. 
Walters, 


sion on 
Here?” 


( S 


Fron 


tral States Section, announced that F. 


B. Clark, U. 8. 
ford, Ind., 


symposium. 


Forest Service, Bed 


will be 


Honorary Members 


The Society’s Constitution, 
}, Seetion 10 provides that “Honorary 
Members shall be (1) 
esters who have rendered distinguished 
America 


(2) professional forest 


persons not to1 


service to Torestry either in 


or abroad, or 
‘rs of outstanding achievement whos« 
who 


States, 


lies outside of, and 
United 
Canada.” 

\ list of the current Honorary 


bers and the eountry 


field of work 


are not citizens of, the 

ts possessions, or 

Ven 

of their residenes 

follows: 

Enrique Beltran, Mexico 

H. R. Blanford, 

H. G. Champion, England 

Charles Colomb. France. 

Wilson M. Compton, Herndon, Va. 

Newton B. Drury, 

Philibert Guinier, Franee. 

F. B. Hubachek, Chicago. Tl 

Julio Riquelme Inda, Mexico 

D. Y. Lin, China 

Aldo Pavari, Italy 

W ilson Pope noe, Hond Iras. 

C. R. Ranganathan, India. 

William Starke Rose« 
Calif. 

Kino Saari, I 

E. P. Stebbing, Eng 

Florencio Tamesis, Philippines 

Wallace, Louisville, Ky. 

Whittemore, Coneord, N. H 


England 


Berkeley, Calif 


rans, Los Angeles, 


land, 


Tom 
Laurence F. 


REE 


Honorary Member 
Expresses Appreciation 
The 


trom 


received 
Chi Col 
notification of 


letter 


Lin, 


following 
Mr. D. Y. 


Hongkong, 


was 
Chung 
lege, upon 
his election by the Couneil of the SAF 
Member. 


with thanks vour letter 


as an Honorary 
I acknowledge 
of February 6th 


lection as an 


informing me ofr my 
Member of the 


Foresters. 


Honor iry 
Society of 
This 
ind mmspiration to me 
You, 
tainly played an 
ight for 


i t i 


American 
information is source of joy 
foresters in America, have cer 
role in the 
and | considet 


exemplary 
Conservation ’*’ 
honor and 
Honorary 

and to be 
Thanking you and 


great privilege to be 
Member of your 
eounted as one of you 
vour Couneil for the 
honor and with very cordial greetings to 
all the Society. 

I remain, 


eleeted in 


Society 


members of your 


Yours sincerely, 
s/ D. Y. Lin 


chairman of the Cen- 


chairman of the 


Article 





C. J. Buck (1881-1956) 


C. J. Buek, 75, of Portland, Ore., 
died December 30 as a result of a heart 
attack. He was born October 16, 1881 
in Stockbridge, Mass. 

{ 1905 graduate of Yale University, 
he began working in forestry in the 
early 1900’s with the federal govern- 
ment. Early in his career he was made 
Medford (later 
National Forest. After several 


more advancements he became Regional 


supervisor ot Rogue 


River) 


Forester of Region 6 in 1930. 
In 1939 he was 
Washington, D. C., 


transferred to the 
the chief 


forester’s general inspector and special 


office as 


assistant. He remained in that position 
1947. 


until his retirement in 





R. T. Ferguson (1885-1957) 
B.S. Ariz 


lied in February at the age of 71. 


Ferguson of Phoenix, 
Mr. Ferguson graduated from Wash 


ngton and Jefferson College in 1908 


with a BS degree in engineering and 
then continued his studies for one yeal 
at the University of Michigan, chang 
ing his major field to forestry. 

In 1910 he went to work as a forest 
ranger on the Deerlodge National For 
est and spent most of his career with 
the U. S. Forest 1936 he 
became forest supervisor of Lewis and 
Clark National Forest, Great Falls. 
Mont., and retired that position 
1947. Prior to that, he 
as Torest supervisor of Deerlodge 
Beartooth National Forests. 

Mr. Ferguson born 
1885 in Washington, Pa. He was elect 
ed to Senior Membership in the Society 


in 1923. 


Service. In 


trom 
serve d 


and 


in July 


was June 14, 





F. W. Godden (1901-1957) 

F. W. Godden of Alexandria, Va.., 
March 13, at the age of 55 
At the time of his death, Mr. Godden 
chief of the Division of 
Cooperative Forest Protection of the 
U. S. Forest Washington, 
D. ©. 


died on 
was assistant 
Serviee in 
Ile began his eareer with the Forest 


Idaho, 


tro 


Service in Boise and Salmon, 
atter BSF degree 
the University of Idaho that year. 
Mr. Godden 
Iowa November 8, 1901. He 
Society in 1936 and 
1942. 


receiving his 


was born in Elkport, 
joined the 
became a Senior 


Member in 
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Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, ady 
and 


ciety 


incement, 
received in the So- 


March 


reinstatements 
office during the 
are listed below. 


month of 


Action on the eligibility of 
posed for listed below 
will be taken by the Council as of June 
1, 1957. Communications voting 
members regarding the membership eligi 
bility of these persons should b 
in the Soeie ty office prior to that 


those pro 
membership as 


from 


received 
date 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI 
Frank, A. J. Loftus, 
W. R. 
Hollenbaugh, W. C. S« 
Klein, E. L. 
Krieger, F. C. 
Lockard, W. 


Seitz, R. C. 
man, T. R 
Sikorski, M 
Smith, T. W 
Wermlinger, D. E. 
Zimmerman, J. R 


Grube, 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
sayless, J. M. Pawlowski, R. T. 


Junior Grade 


Kitch, J. 


¢ 


H., Service Forester, Pa 
of Forests & Waters, Port 
Pa.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1950. 

Kunkel, O. W., Asst. Forester, Dept. of 
Cons. & Eeon. Dev., Trenton, N. J.; 
Rutgers Univ., B.S., (Agric. & For 
estry 1940. (Affiliate 1954 

Rossman, W. R., 423 Belmont St., 
town, Pa. 


Dept. 
Kennedy, 


Johns 
Reinstatement. 


Appalachian Section 


Junior Grade 


Smith, J. D., Rt. 4, Amherst, Va.; V. P 
= ° 3s Cons. & Forestry 1943; 
Duke Univ., M.F., 1949. 


Member 
Haught, A. E., Grad. Student, 


State, Raleigh, N. C.; W. 
B.S.F., 1952. (Junior 1952 


Grade 


Affiliate Grade 


Reynolds, R. A.. Asst. Ranger, 
Norton, Va.; Univ. of N. H., 


Forestry), 195 


USFS, 
B.S., 
Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
4 & M CoLuLpe! 
DeBerard, D. J 


Sloniker, | \ 


COLORADO 


Central States Section 
Junior Grade 


Texas; 
Student 


Lennertz, F. A., Box 201, Center, 
Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 1957 
1955 

Vember 


Univ 


State, 


)., Assoe. Ext. Forester, 
Urbana, Ill.; Mich 
*, 1936 Junior 1952 
Overholt, D. P., Specialist, 


Serv., Ohio 


Forestry Soil 


Cons. Athens, Junior 
$2R57). 

Whitmore, R. A., Forest Economist, 
USFS. New Philadelphia, Ohio; Univ. 
of Mich., B.S.F., 1952; M.F 1954. 


Junior 1952 
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Texas; Okla. A & M, B.S., (Forestry), 
1951. Affiliate 1953 

Skillern, L., Dist. Forester, Southwestern 
Settlement & Dev. Co. Silsbee, Texa 
Stephen F. Austin State College, B 
Forestry), 1950. Affiliate 

Stewart, W. B., Senior Block Forester 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp., Winnfiel 
La.; La. State, B.S.F., 195 

Thatcher, R. C., Entomologi 
Forest Expt. Sta., 
State Univ 


Washburn, F 


( omptor , 


tional 


ts 1956 Forestry Reeognition Award 
Ky ; t the Winter Meeting ot ‘ Norman, 
’ Cory 


Odom, 


Miss 


Asst Internatio 
ify, M ss J inio 
USFS, 


Junior 1950 obert ‘ » Pic Asst., Inte 


Forester, Weve user tiona *aApe4r oO ekall J 
, Wash. 50 IO 
For 


USFS., Prine Momt 
B.S.1 ’ - Me Kinley 
Paper Co., 
USFS 0. P Teed 
estry 
Ginstina Bros. Nichols 


. >= 4 ' 
Junior 48R54 Southern 
rrad 


, Forester, Bureau 
rs, Warm Springs, Ore. 


* USFS, Blue Ri 


B.S., Wildlife 


Bure iu 
‘ - Un oft ‘ 
& Zoology), 1952 
Forester, Crown 
side. Ore 


Gulf States Section 


Student Grade 


Grad 


ester, Bureau of 
. Boise, Idaho: Wash 
Mer. & Owner, Ti State, B.S., (Forestry), 1951 \ft 


Service, Kirbyv 


Grade 
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New England Section 
Student Grade 

UNIVERSITY OF MAIN} 
Waite, D. A. 

UNIVERSITY OF 


Morrison, W. A. 


Grade 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Junior 


Anderson, A. M., Dist. Forester, De pt. of 
Lands &«& Forests, Live rpool, a? 
Canada; Univ. of New Brunswick, 
B.S., Forest Engr. 1952; State 
Univ. of N. Y., M.F., 1957. 

Mader, D. L., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Mass., 
Amherst, Mass.; State Univ. of N. Y. 
B.S.F., 1950; Wis., M.S., 
Soils 1954; Ph.D., 1956. 

Mullavey, R. E., Dist. Ranger, USFS, 
Manchester Center, Vt Univ. of N. 
H., B.S., (Forestry 1948. A fliliate 
1954 

Putnam, E. L., 
Paper Co., 
Maine, B.S.F., 


Swenson, ¢ L., 


Univ. of 


Northern 
Univ. 
1956 
Maine 
Maine; 


Forester, Great 
Maine; 
(Student 


Forester, 


Bangor, 
1957. 
service 
South 


B.S.F., 


Paris, 
1952 


Forest Service, 


Maine 


Univ. of 


Vember Grade 


Catheron, A. G., Forester, Appalachian 
Sylphides, Inc., South Strafford, Vt.; 
Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 1951. 


1952 


Junior 


New York Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVE NEW 
Yamrick, W. F. 

Junior 


STAT! YORK 


RSITY OF 


Grade 


Inte rnational 
- State Univ. 


Forester, 
Paper Lo., Lowville, > | 
of N. Y., B.S.F., 1950 


Sawyer, R ir 


Member Grade 


Shearer, T. D., 
Cons. Dept., 
Univ. of N. ¥ 


1952 


State 


Junior 


Herkimer, N 
] 


B.S8.F., 


Forester, N. Y. State 


} 
444 


Affiliate Grade 


Cottoh-Hanlon 


State Univ. of 
1950, 


Sand, R. M Forester, 
Ine., Cayuta, N. Y.; 
N. Y., B.S., (Utilization 


Northern California Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
, D. M. Hammitt, J. H 
Poppin, N. J. 


Junior Grade 


Weinberg, E. E. A., 


North Fork, Calif.; 
N. Y., B.S.F., 1953; 


Forester, USFS, 
State Univ. of 


M.F., 1956. 
Vember Grade 


Heyer, J., Asst. Dist. Forester, Southern 
Pacifie Land Co., Auburn, Calif.; Univ. 
of Calif., B.S.F., 1941. (Junior 1952 

Scherf, J. J., Forester, Masonite Corp., 
Ukiah, Calif.; Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 
1951. (Junior 1952). 

Weaver, R. W., Asst. State Forest 
Ranger, Calif. Div. of Forestry, King 

Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 

(Junior 1952) 


City, 
1950, 
Affiliate Grade 


H., Forestry Trainee, State of 
Orick, ( alif. 


Ryder, G. 
Calif., 


Waklee, C. W., 
of Calif., N. 


Trainee, Stat 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Forest: y 


Ozark Section 


Junior Grade 


Foster, C. ¢ Asst. Dist. Forester, In 
ternational Paper Co., Hampton, Ark 
(Affiliate 1952 

Hanna, J. N., 
Lbr. Co., 
M, B.S., 
ate 1953). 

Herron, Q. H., Asst. Mgr., Herron Indus 
tries. Idabel, Okla.; Okla. A & M, 
B.S., Forestry 1951. Affiliate 
1951). 

Peebles, E G., Dist. Forester, 
Forests Inec., Broken Bow, Okla.; 
A & M, BSS., 
ate 1951 


Dist. Forester, Crossett 
Crossett, Ark.; Okla. A & 
Forest Mgmt.), 1950. (Affili 


Dierks 
Okla 
A ffili 


, 1950. 


Forestry 


Vember Grade 


Johnson, L. R., Forester, 
Brooklyn, Miss. Junior 1950 

Tyson, R. L., Asst. Dist. Forester, Ma 
thew Allen Memorial Forest, DeQueen, 
ise: L. Pt, BEF.. 1953 


1953 


Ashe Nursery, 


{ filiate 

Clanton, H. W., Unit Forester, 

tional Paper Co., Hampton, Ark. 

Davenport, W. H., Forest Tech., 
national Paper Co., Sheridan, 


Grade 


Interna 


Inter 
Ark. 


Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Fagerberg, K. D. Jordan, D. H. 
Junior Grade 
teach, D. F. 
Darrington, 
1953. 
Overdorff, W. _s 
neau, Alaska; 
1955. 


Junior Forester, 
Wash.; Pa. State, 


USFS, 
B.S.F., 


USFS, Ju- 
B.S.F., 


Forester, 
Mont. State, 


Vember 


Ostrowski, P. F., Asst. Forester, West 
Tacoma Newsprint, Cosmopolis, Wash. ; 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1951. 
195] 


Grade 


Junior 


Affiliate Grade 


Britt, T. V., Promotion Sales Rep., Hat 
bor Plywood Corp., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Reinstatement. 


Associate Grade 
sillings, F., Public 
haeuser Tbr. Co., 


Rec. Adm., Weyer 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Tyre, R. L. 


GEORGIA 
Wilson, J. R. 
Vember Grade 
Langdale, J. J., Forest Mgr., J. W. Lang 
dale Co., Council, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., 
B.S.F., 1951. (Junior 1951). 
Morrow, H. L., Forester, U. S. Pipe Co., 
Russellville, Ala. (Junior 1950) 


Upper-Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Ficke, J. E. Rasmuson, D. A. 


Vember 


\ultfather, W. A., 
Austin, Minn.; 
1950. (Junior 


Grade 


Consulting 
Univ. of Minn 
1951 


Forester, 
B.S.F., 


Washington Section 


Affiliate Grade 


Leonard, J. G., Cartographer, USFS, 
Alexandria, Va.; V. P. B.S., (For 


estry & Wildlife Cons.), 1950 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 


Junior Grade 


Basinger, J. A., 407 N. Wayne 
Ohio; Mich. State, B.S.F., 195 
dent 1955 
ross, R. L. 


Marquette, 


Research Forester, 

Mich.; Mich. 
Mining & Tech. BS., Forestry), 
1952; Mich. State, M.S., 195¢ A ffili 
ate 1953 

Ehlen, R. R., Gen. 
C.; Mich. State, 


USFS, 


( ollege ot 


Del., Summerville, S. 
M.S., 1956. (Student 
1955). 

Hitt, W., 4180 Valley Forge Rd., 
ingham, Mich. Reinstatement. 
Potter, H. L., Asst. Dist. Forester, 
of Mich., Baraga, Mich.; 


B.S.F., 1950. 


Birm 
State 


Mich. State, 


Affiliate Grade 


USFS 
B.S., 


Parmeter, J. R., Pathoiogist, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; Ore. State, 
Botany & Forestry 1951; Univ. of 
Wis., Ph.D., (Plant Pathology 1955. 

Pronin, D. T., Aide, USFS, 
Madison, Wis. 

Robert, K. P., Asst. Dist. Forester, Wis 
Cons. Dept., Oregon, Wis.; Mich. Col 

Mining & Tech., B.S., For 


1956. 


Biological 


lege of 
estry 


No Section 


Affiliate Grade 


Watson, A. W., Chief Field Eng., 
Pe OL eS A a. 
NM. 2, Bees 
tion 1951. 


BRW, 
State Univ. of 
(Utilization & Distribu 


Corre spondin Q Grade 


Delizo, T. C., Prof., Univ. of the 
pines, College, Laguna, 
Univ. of the Philippines, 
estry 1934. 

Fuentes, J. M., Field 
Paper Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; Univ. 
of Chile, A. E., (Agronomy 1942 ; 
Univ. of Mich., M.F., (Forestry), 1951. 

La Cruz, E., Chief, Forest Products Lab., 
Bureau of 


Philip 
Philippines; 


B.S., (For- 


Asst., International 


Forestry, College, 
Philippines; Univ. of Idaho, 
1926; Yale, M.F., 1927. 

Liao, T., Junior Specialist, Taiwan For 
estry Adm., Taipei, Taiwan, 
Provincial College of Agrie., 
{ Forestry P 1951. 

Mao, C. C., Asst. Chief, Provincial Gov 
ernment of Taiwan, China; Chiao-Tung 
Univ., B.S., (Electrical Eng. 
B.S., (Mechanical Eng. 1939. 

Peng, P. L., Forester, Vocational Asst. 
Comm. for Retired Servicemen, Taipei, 
Taiwan, China; Univ. of Nanking, 
B.S., (Forestry 1948. 

Saur, W. W., Professor, Dept. of Agric. 
Servico Florestal Federal, Rio de Ja 
neiro, Brazil; N. C. State College, 
M.F., 1954. 


Laguna, 
B.S.F., 


China; 
B.S., 


1938; 
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Journal of Forestry Policy on Publications 


for the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY was approved by the 
held Octoher 16, 1955 in Portland. 
JOURNAL 


The 


Council of the 


following statement of polu yu oon publications 


Society of American Foresters at its regular meeting 


Ore. It was subsequently published in the January 1956 issue of the under the report of the 


Council meeting. 


It is again reproduced here for 


The Constitution of the Society 
of American Foresters directs that 
‘The Society shall publish (1) a 
monthly technical forestry periodi 
cal known as the JOURNAL OF FOR 
ESTRY. 

l. The 


the JOURNAL OF 


principal funetions of 


FORESTRY are to 


forum for discussion of 


serve as a 


research, practice, and develop 


ment in all branches of forestry 


to provide a medium for exchange 
thought 


of professional including 


affecting 


repository 


matters oft policy forest 


Py: for 


serve as a 


and to 


professional knowledge ; 


represent, advance, and protect the 
interests and standards of the pro 
forestry Secondary 


fession of 


functions may inelude dissemina 
tion of current news of people and 
events in forestry and, when pre 
scribed by the Council, publication 
of internal Society matters known 
Affairs 


2 As the practice of 


as Society 
forestry 
is founded upon its sciences, we 
will strive to keep our readers in 
formed of significant findings in 
basic research through the publica 
that is 
prepared, and up-to 


that 


tion of material accurate, 


competently 


date We insist authors 


will 


the information of Societu. members. 


cvive full credit to others, so far as 
for 
methods devised or dis- 


their knowledge goes, proce- 
dures and 
covered and ideas advanced or aid 
given. We will render all possible 
assistance to authors in so doing. 

that the practice 


though 


» 


3. Realizing 


of forestry, based on its 


sciences, is equally concerned with 


the application of knowledge ob 


tained, we will also strive to pre 


sent material of day-to-day job ap- 
foresters, 


plication by practicing 


including material of general in 


terest to the profession 
} We will endeavor to present a 
balance of published material in- 


volving specific subject matter 


fields and 


5. We will discourage exhaus- 
tive discussion of individual opin- 


regional interests. 


ions in matters of interest to only 
a limited number of readers as well 
as publication of material that is 
by its nature restricted in applica 
tion, deals with matters of general 
the 
abstractions or 


profession, or 


philo- 


knowledge to 
‘onsists of 
sophieal speculations that are not 
original or that do contribute 
to the principal functions of the 


not 


JOURNAL. 
6. We 


will demand of our con- 


something worth 
their best efforts 
in presenting it in a readable and 


that they 


tributors (a 
while to say, (b 


interesting way, and (¢ 
demonstrate present 


the 


clearly its 
or potential significance to 
sclenee or practice of forestry. 


7. We, 


to our 


all who contribute 
pages, are free to 
think. We shall 


order to please anyone, say 


and 
express 
what we not, in 
any 
believe to be 
that 
We 


will strive always for the mainten 


thine that we do not 


true or repress any criticism 


we honestly believe to be just 


ance of courtesy and good temper, 
and we will not permit the publica 
that 


expression or 


verge on 


, 
tnat 


tion of eriticisms 
harshness of 
deal with personalities 

8. While encouraging members 
of the profession to assume their 
rights and duties as individual 
citizens, we will insist that discus- 
sions of forest policy be presented 
in such a manner as to avoid con- 
fusion with partisan _ political 
policies, 


9. We the 


younger members of the profession 


will encourage 


to contribute to professional litera 


ture and will render such aid as 


IS possible to them. 








SECTION Box Score 100L Box SCORE 
1957 MEMBERSHIP 7 MEMBERSHIP 


Student applications received 


_ = May Total Total 
May otal otal School 1957 1956 1957 


Section 1957 


(Applications received’ 
1956 1957 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 0 6 19 
Allegheny 16 58 54 University of California 3 53 9 
Appalachian 2 5 12 Colorado A & M College 3 
Central Rocky Mountain } 3: 18 Duke University 0 
Central States University of Florida 
Columbia River University of Georgia 
Gulf States I niversity or Idaho 
Inland Empire Towa State College 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
, pas Louisiana State University 
mantnok) rennesset ( 2 University of Maine 
N Ww England ) ) 26 University of Massachusetts 
New York 3 ) 32 Michigan State University 
Northern California j 7 University of Michigan 
Northern Roc ky Mountain 3 University of Minnesota 
Ozark 2 ( University of Missouri 
Puget Sound 5 3 Montana State University 
Santhaaibare 9 State University of New York 
North Carolina State College 
Oregon State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Purdue University 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Washington 
West Virginia University 
Yale University 


Intermountain 


Southern California 
Southwestern 
Upper-Mississippi Valley 
Washington 

W isconsin-Michig 


in 
lot 


Students, Junior, Affiliate, Associate Initial) grades Total 

















GEORGIA — PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 


1] SAWMILLS TO SERVE YOUR 
NEEDS WITH QUALITY LUMBER 


Southern and Appalachian Hardwoods. 
CLEVELAND, S. C. » DUMAS, ARK. * FAIRFAX, S. C. Shortleaf and Longleaf Yellow Pine and 
JACKSON, MISS. + STEELWOOD, ALA. Cypress—Air Dried and Kiln Dried. 


Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock and Sitka 
Spruce. Rail and water shipments— 


TOLEDO, COOS BAY, MILLINGTON, OREGON ‘ 
Kiln Dried Mixed Cars and Cut Stock. 


Sugar Pine, Ponderosa Pine and White Fir— 
FEATHER FALLS, CALIFORNIA Kiln Dried Pattern Lumber and Flask Stock 
—Our Specialty. 





SAMOA, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA —| Redwood, Douglas Fir 


SALES OFFICES: Southern Lumber, Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Georgia 
Western Lumber, Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon 








paige ae 


DIMENSIONS 
Length 174" 
Width 15” 
Height ; 14” 
Net Weight 39 Ibs. 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE 
Pressure 50 100 150 180 
Gal. per min 11 10 9 8 
PUMPER CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINE: Briggs & Stratton 
one cylinder, 4-cycle, air- 
cooled. 

POWER RATING: 2.25 h.p. 
at 3600 RPM 

STARTING: Recoi! type. 

IGNITION: Patented high 
tension, built-in flywheel 
magneto, moisture and 
dust proof. 


Geer: 


“ROM PACIFIC 


SPECIAL ENGINE 
FEATURES: 
Stellite exhaust valves 
with rotocaps. 
Shielded spark plug. 
Push-button stop switch. 
Fuel filter and sediment 
pump. 
Oil bath air cleaner. 
Adjustable pneumatic 
type governor. 
Low back pressure type 
muffler. 
PUMP: Eco rotary positive 
displacement type, self- 
priming. 


List Price F.O.B. Seattle 


INTRODUCING... 
PUMPERS 


MODEL ’’BE’’ PUMPER 


Here’s the newest member of 
a line famous the world over 
for quality and dependability 
The “BE” is a lightweight pumper, 
simple in construction, easy 
and inexpensive to operate and 
maintain. Engineered and designed 
for fire suppression, spraying 
and general purpose use. Naturally 
the “BE” is built to the same 
exacting specifications that have 
made Pacific Pumpers first choice 


for over 35 years. 


CONSTRUCTION: Naval 
bronze housing, neo- 
prene impellers and shaft 
seals, monel shaft and 
eccentrics. 


SUCTION AND DISCHARGE: 
1” parallel |.P.T. (std). 
Garden hose thread 

available when speci- 


fied. 


Special oil resistant rub- 
ber impellers for 
pumping certain chem- 
icals are available 
when specified. 


“149 


Write for a catalog of all our Fire Suppression Equipment 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


1223 Western Avenue °* 


Seattle, Washington 


ah aoa ata." 
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Forestry 


Harrar Succeeds Korstian as Dean 
of Duke Univ. Forestry School 


Dr. E. S. Harrar has been named 
dean of the Duke University School of 
Forestry, President Hollis Edens has 
nnouneed, 

Dr. Harrar will sueceed the School's 
founding dean, Clarence F. Korstian, 
who will reach retirement age in Au- 
cust 1958, and who has asked to retire 
from the deanship in order to permit 

smooth continuity of administration 
and transter of duties. Dr. Korstian 
will remain on the forestry faculty as 
professor of silviculture until he re- 
tires. Dr. Harrar’s 
dean became effeetive March 1 


appointment as 
He was 
at that time professor ol wood technol 

at Duke, 
1936 


on whose faeulty he has 
served since 

Last December, Dr. 
pointed to the Task Group on Forest 
Products oft President 


(Commission on Increased 


Harrar was ap 


Eisenhower's 

Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products. He has 
served as secretary-treasurer of the In 
Wood Anato 
an executive board mem 
Products 


ternational Society of 
sts and as 
ber of the 


Soerety 


torest Research 


His other professional and honorary 
Alpha Xi 


honorary so 


emberships include the 


Sigma national forestry 
ciety and Sigma Xi scientific research 
ocrety. 

Dr. Harrar 

d is co-author of a number of books 
Texthook of Dendroloay., 
ithern Trees, Forest Den 
qu, and Forest P) Also he 


irticles on timber trees ot 


has written extensively 


that inelude 
ty ile fo ‘ 
ducts 
s written 
e world tor the Encyclopedia Brita 
The first voh us Kneyel 
ia of Ameri ls is scheduled 
publication tl 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. Harran 
Ohio He studied at 
Oberlin College and received the B.S., 


\I.S.. and Ph.D degrees from the New 


Born in 


reared mn 


York State College of Forestry. Before 
oing to Duke in 1936, he taught at the 
Washington College ot 
World 


administrative engi 


University of 


Forestry. He served during 
War IT as chief 
neer with the Airplane Division of the 
Curtis-Wright 


ville, Ky. 


Corporation in Louis 


Dr. Korstian, who has been dean of 


the Forestry School since 1938, came to 


the University in 1930 as professor of 
silviculture and director of the Duke 


Forest. 


Interior Reports on 1956 
Fire Season 


The calendar year 1956 forest and 
range fire losses for the Department of 
the Interior lands were in general con 
siderably more than those in 1955 but 
below the average annual loss for the 
previous ten years, 

The total number of fires was 2,818 
which is 859 more than the numbet 
during the previous year, thereby rep 


Like 


wise, this was 387 fires more than the 


resenting a 45 percent increase. 
average annual number of fires for the 
past ten vears. The area of federal and 
Indian land burned over during 1956 
contrasted to 
1955 and with the 
1,046,093 aeres 


was 631,375 aeres as 
164,876 aeres in 
average annual loss of 
during the past ten years. 

The number of man-caused fires in 
slightly, with 1,256 


ported for 1956 as compared to 1.166 


creased fires re 


reported in 1955. However, the cumu 


lative average number of man-caused 
fires continues to show a decrease. 
The number of lightning fires in 
creased tremendously during the vear; 
in fact there were reported approxi 


mately twice as many lightning-caused 





PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


nie Complete 
* %o 
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waged 
UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 
METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 
Weather Modification 
Instruments 
R. Kirkpatrick 


Clintonville, Wis. 
1805 N.E. 141st Ave. 


Portland 20. Ore. 


Fire Danger Rating .. . 
Forecasts and Advisories 
}. B. “Ben’’ Melin 

2806 32nd Ave., S. 
Seattle 44, Wash. 














Infringers and 
imitators warned 


Best 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool 
Write for P pt 


rices and Descriptions 


Cc. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 


218 W. Bald Eagle St. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 








int LUWIHcK 
(REE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
a 


For details, write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 


Lowther C-Sar 





the NEW 


POULAN F MODEL 


@ Light-weight 
@ Fast-cutting 


@ Precision-built 


IT’S YOUR BEST DOLLAR VALUE 
IN A ONE-MAN CHAIN SAW 


PROFITABLE... Cuts 
labor, operating cost and 
downtime 


DURABLE... Precision- 
machined from tough mate- 
rials for minimum wear 


VERSATILE . . . Straight or 
plunge-bow blades for all 
cutting requirements 


| 
Hl 





QUALITY 
SAW / 


SOUTH’S LARGEST 
CHAIN SAW 
MANUFACTURER 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


fires in 1956 as in 1955 or 1,562 versus 
830 and 953 for the ten-year average. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service (now 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife) reported better conditions 
during 1956 than in 1955. 

The National Park Service, although 
reporting a considerable increase in 
the number of fires, principally light- 
ning, was able to hold its losses to a 
very low level. 

Indian Affairs, re 
ported a considerable inerease in the 


The Bureau of 
number of fires, again largely light 
ning-caused, and a loss of 100,747 acres 
which was some 40,000 aeres greater 
than the previous year. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
reported a rather excellent season in 
the Continental United States but in 
contrast reported severe conditions in 
Alaska during the vear. A total of 
167,721 acres of federally owned land 
was burned over in the Territory of 


Alaska. 
22nd North American Wildlife 
Conference 

Nearly 


newable natural resources managers, 


1,500 persons ineluding re 


conservation administrators, biologists, 


outdoor writers, and sportsmen attend 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
ed the 22nd North American Wildlite 
Conference held March 4-6 in the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C. The Wild 
life Management Institute sponsors this 
annual meeting. 

The theme of this year’s conference 
was “Conservation Is Everyone’s Busi 
ness.” Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, 
National Academy of Science, presided 
as chairman of the opening general ses 
sion. He was assisted by Dr. Maurice 
K. Goddard, secretary of the Pennsy| 
vania Department of Forests and Wa 
ters. Participating in a discussion of 
the tople, “The Professions’ Stake in 
Wate 
man, director, National Science Foun 
dation; Lloyd E. Partain, Curtis Pub 
Right 
Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of 
William F. Sehulz, JT., 
professor of law, University of Pitts 
Arthur S. Adams, pres 


dent, American Council on Edueation 


Conservation,” were Alan T. 


lishing Company; Reverend 


Connecticut ; 
burgh; and 


Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher 
of the Denver Post, was chairman of 
Assisting 
Hoyt was Lawrence W. Rathbun, for 
ester of the Society ol Protection ot 
The theme ot 


this session was “The Publie’s Stake in 


the second general session. 


New Hampshire Forests 


Conservation.” 
“Waterfowl Potentials,” was the dis 





3’ HALE 
“WORK HORSES” 
for 
FIRE FIGHTING FORESTERS 


U. S. Gallons Disch. Press. 
Per Minute Lbs. Per Sq. In. 


“2 65 - 
az 6, : 
nn 


*FZZ now has NEW — © Ball-Type Dis- 


charge Valve — © Improved Priming 


These 3 Centrifugal pumping “Work- 
horses” provide a remarkable range of 
volumes and pressures for efficient]: 
fighting a wide variety of fires. All three 
units are conveniently portable by two 
men; can be easily mounted or carried 
on any type of apparatus or truck for 
fighting fires while in motion from 
booster tank; often used to pump from 





Belouw——HPZF shown in action. 


inaccessible water source into majo: 
pumper, or to fight fires direct through 
long line of hose. 

Write today for circulars on Models FZZ, 
FZ and HPZF—at least one of which is sure 


to meet your fire fighting requirements. 
A4sk for demonstration; no obligation. 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
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cussion theme otf the closing general 
under the chairmanship of 
Kimball, director of the 


Colorado Game and Fish Department. 


Session, 
Thomas L. 

Throughout the three-day meeting 
six technical sessions were devoted to 
specific problems in all phases of re- 
newable natural resources management. 
Michigan Announces Entrance 
Salary Increase 

The Michigan State 
Commission recently announeed an in 


Civil Service 
crease in salary for foresters entering 
state service 

“The State 


sion in Michigan recently 


Civil Service Commis- 
announced 
a new elass for foresters starting em- 
ployment with the Forestry Division, 
Department of Conservation. The class 
Is ealled 


a yearly salary of $4,784. Upon 


Forester Trainee I, and ear 


ries 
satistactory con pletion of the one veal 
training months with 


program {SIX 


master’s degree) and passing a re 
quired examination, the position is re 
allocated to the 
tion in the series which is the Forester 
Il, with a minimum $4,992. 


Within the Il 


increases are provided, arriving at a 


next higher classifica 


salary of 


four yearly step 


class, 


maximum of $6,281.60. Advancement 


beyond this level is by promotion. 

“The minimum educational require- 
from an 
credited college with a degree in for- 
estry. The examination will be given 
by appointment and residence in Michi- 
gan is no longer required. The Michi- 
gan Civil Service Commission is lo- 
eated at 320 South Walnut Street, 
Lansing, Michigan.” 


Washington Creates 
Department of Natural Resources 
The State of 


adopted corrective legislation designed 


ments are graduation ac- 


Washington recently 


to solve the problems ot forestry or- 
ganization. The Governor signed a bill 
into law creating the State Department 
of Natural Resources. Under this new 
department a number of state divisions 
and agencies dealing with the manage 
timber and land 


ment of state owned 


resources have been consolidated. 

As stated in the act, the Department 
of Natural Resources will be operated 
The prime 
duties of the Board will be to establish 


policies to insure that the acquisition, 


by a five member board. 


management, and disposition of all 
lands and resources within the Depart 
ment’s jurisdiction are based on sound 


principles designed to achieve the max 





INCREMENT 
HAMMERS 


MORA, SWEDEN 
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imum effective development and use 
of such lands and resources consistent 
with laws applicable thereto. 

The State Department of 
Resources has 


Natural 
under its jurisdiction 
approximately three million acres of 
public land. About two million acres 
of these lands are suited to forest pro- 
duction. The remaining acreage, rough- 
ly one million acres, consists of agri- 
cultural and grazing lands, tide lands, 
oyster lands, shore lands, and oil, gas, 
and mineral lands. 

Bert Cole, a former logger and the 
elected commissioner of publie lands, 
will serve as secretary of the Board 
and as the administrator of the natural 
The 


supervisor 


resources program. legislation 


also provides for a ap- 
pointed by the administrator with the 
advice and consent of the Board. 

L. T. Webster, present supervisor 
for the State Division of Forestry, has 
been appointed to this new position 
Under his direction six general admin 
istrative units have been set up to 
streamline the activities of the depart- 
defined under the 

Forest 
ment, Lands, Civil Engineering, Forest 


Engineering, Forest Fire Control, and 


ment. The units are 


veneral headings of Manage 


()perations. 


OF KIN 


MADE IN 





Accurate 


Fast 


Sturdy 
Weighs 13 oz. 
10” long 





a hammer and extract *%4 
core instantly. A timesaver 


Designed for quick, easy ex- 
amination of bark and re- 
cent tree growth. Use like 


3 


in selective cutting opera- 
tions. Your free copy of our 
Forester’s Tool Catalog is 


yours for the asking. 





Write Dept. J. 


Sandvik sree inc. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 
1702 NEVINS RD., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





OARD AND LOG 


RULES 


USDA Photo 


Throughout the world, Lufkin 
measuring devices are the choice of Fores- 
ters and Lumbermen. The quality of these 
tools is unmatched for dependable, accu- 
rate measurements. Complete line includes 
log Rules, Board Rules, Tree Tapes, log 
Calipers, Lumber gages, Cruiser Sticks, 
Folding Log Rules and Steel Tapes. 


BUY /(UFKIN TAPES + RULES 
LER Neon TOOLS 
FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


THE LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK CITY + BARRIE, ONTARIO 


| The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me your 12 page book- 
let on Lufkin Measuring Devices for 

the Lumber Industry. 
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Standards of Excellence 


... AERMOTOR 
OBSERVATION 





Across our nation, 
thousands of 
Aermotor Obser 
vation Towers 
stand silent watch 
aiding in the 
struggle to guard 
our forests and 
woodlands 


heir 
show vears ol 
faithful service 
in crippling snow 


records 


storms—driving 


rains 


Aermotor is proud 
of this record 
proud to know 
that 








In Observation Towers 
the Standard of Excel 
lence is Aermotor 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 8, Illinois 


Shield Yourself 
Against Chiggers & Ticks! 


Jisease-carrying 


e black fle many 


spotted Fever, Tick 


America’s No. ! 
Spray-On Insect 
Repellent 
MINE SAFETY 
APPLIANCES CO. 


54 Branches Everywhere 
Home Office: Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





Public 





Regional Forester in Ogden 
Retires 


C. J. Olsen, regional forester of the 
{ S. Forest Service Intermountain 
Region, Ogden, Utah, retired on April 
| after 37 vears in the Forest Service. 
He will be succeeded by Floyd Iverson 
of Ogden 
the Range and Wildlife Division in the 
1955. 
McArdle, 
in commenting on Mr. 
“He has 
served with distinction in every step of 
the Forest ladder 


forest recional 


who has been in charge of 


Region since 
Richard E. 
Forest 


chief of the 
service 
said: 


Olsen’s retirement, 


service caree! tron 
ranger to torester 
His fine leadership has brought about 
some outstanding accomplishments 

resource management in the Intermoun 
Among 
application of forest research findings 
on the National 
in the field of 
restoration otf 


tain Region. these xure—the 


Forests—particularly 
watershed management, 
100,000 aeres of range 
land, better timber cutting practices on 
private land as well as national forests, 
development ot a timber aceess road 
program, and forest inseet and control 
projects.” For his outstanding contri 
bution to rural life and the conserva 
tion of natural resources, Mr. Olsen, 
in 1955, 


Superior Service Award. 


received the Department’s 

Mr. Olsen was first employed by the 
Forest Service in 1919 as forest ranger 
in Nevada; he served in a similar posi 
tion on the Fishlake National Forest in 
Utah and the Kaibab National Forest 





NEW REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














MANTON, 





25 MILLION SEEDLINGS 


McCURDY BROS. 


NURSERIES 
MICHIGAN 
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In 1927 he became assist 
Fishlake National 
Forest; he was promoted to supervisor 
in 1931—serving in this 
the Nevada, Toivabe and 
National Forests. 
1936 


in Arizona. 
ant supervisor of the 


capacity on 
Wasatch 
setween and 1950 he was 

sistant regional torester in charge ot 

first, the Division of Operation, then 
Reereation and Lands, and lastly In 
In 1950 Mi 


forester in 


formation and Edueation. 


Olsen became regional 


charge of the Intermountain Region. 


Interior Department Nominates 
Forester for Career Service Award 


John F. Shanklin is among five vet 
eran employees of the Department 
third 


annual presentation of Career Service 


the Interior nominated tor the 
Awards to outstanding federal employ 
National Civil 


ees by the Service 
League. 

The awards are 
ces of the federal 
“exemplify in an outstanding manner 
the ea 


efficiency, 


eranted to employ 
government who 
the primary characteristies of 


reer service: competence, 
character, and continuity of service.” 

In announcing the Department of 
Assistant 
following 


Shanklin’s 


the Interior nominations, 


Secretary Beasley gave the 
information conceerning 
nomination : 

“John F. Shanklin is staff assistant 
for forestry in the Technical Review 
Staff, Office of the Seeretary. The 
Technical Review Staff ‘consists of ex 
perts in the diverse activities of the 
Department whose function is to pro 
vide the Secretariat with essential serv 
ices within their specialized fields. Mr. 
Shanklin entered the Federal service in 
1933 with a temporary appointment as 
forester in the emergency conservation 








The job of Koppers Wood Preserving Division 
can be stated simply: ““To produce and sell 
quality pressure-treated wood products.” 
Nothing else! 


As specialists in this field Koppers is a 

leader in scientific forestry and the pressure 
preservation of wood. And to keep leadership, 
Koppers maintains rigid quality control 
standards—from timberland to delivery. 


That’s why users everywhere can 

depend on Koppers to fill their 

needs for pressure-treated crossties, poles, 
piling and lumber that will give decades 
of maintenance-free service. 


IF YOU SPECIFY OR BUY— 
You'll want to see this four-page 
booklet, “Pressure-Treated Lum- 
ber, Plywood, Poles, Piling, Tim- 
ber.’’ Write: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Wood Preserving Division 
1472 Koppers Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY ENGINEERED PRESERVATION QUALITY CONTROL DEPENDABLE SOURCE PROMPT DELIVERY 


PRESSURE-TREATED 
woop 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY — MAKING AMERICA’S TIMBER RESOURCES SERVE BETTER, LONGER 


















































BAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—te., 
any size to your specifications. WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS 
state size and quantity 
A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 








me MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINNESOTA ——_ 


SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. a 
Direct course readings. Write for “; , 
free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, ind. =, , mooeL 








For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY INC. 


Baldwin, Georgia 











For FASTER Pruning 


USE THE 
BARTLETT 


MEYLAN SAW 


Specially designed for pruning 
coniferous plantations, this saw 
will save up to 25% in time on 
all work. Man of average height 
can prune 9/, feet above 
ground without ladder. Blade 
made of special grade tool steel, 
7 teeth per inch. Tapered handle 
is 36” long. 


M-414, |6-inch blade, $12.00 
M-414, 18-inch blade, $12.50 
Delivered in U.S.A 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


for treating all prun- 
ing wounds. Pure Egyp- 
tian black asphalt base 
protects against fungi 
Will not crack, bliste 
or freeze. In cans and ¥ 
drums, | pt. to 50 gal 


} 


Write for catalog No. 37 showing complete line 
of tree surgery tools and supplies 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3015 E. Grand Bivd Detroit 2, Mich 








the National Park Service. 


This “temporary” appointment was the 


work ot 


beginning of a quarter-century in con- 
servation work with the Department. 

“After serving in progressively more 
important positions in the National 
Park Service, Mr. Shanklin was se 
1942 for transfer to the Of 


the Secretary 


lected in 
fice of for specifie as 
signment to administration of the De 
partment’s wartime emergency forest 
and range fire control program. In the 
closing months of World War IT, his 
duties gradually were broadened to in 
clude all phases of forest management 
of concern to the Department. These 
include the protection of forests from 
fire, insects and disease, timber utiliza- 
tion, and related conservation activi 
ties, 

“Mr. Shanklin long has been active 
in forestry organizations, and in con 
servation work of the Boy Seouts of 
America. In February of this year he 
was awarded the Boy Scouts “Silver 
Beaver” in recognition of his impor 
tant role in the development of the 
organization’s long-range eamping pro 


gram.” 


Wildlife Officials Named 


Arnie J. 
the 


Soumela, a Department of 
official 1954, 
nominated by President Eisenhower in 


Interior since was 
February as Commissioner of Fish and 
Wildlife, a the 
Fish 1956. Re 
sponsibilities of position are to 
the 
ponent bureaus of the Fish and Wild 
life Service, the Bureau of Sport Fish 
and the 
Fisheries. 


new post created by 
Wildlife Act of 
the 
activities of 


and 


coordinate two com 


eries, Bureau of Commercial 
The Commissioner serves di 
rectly under the Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife, Ross L. Leffler. 

Daniel H. Janzen, who has been with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and its 
predecessor, Bureau of Biological Sur 
1929, director 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife on the resignation of John L. 
Farley. 


vey. since was named 


Study Reveals Need for $83 Million 
for Nonfederal Forest Fire 
Protection 


Fighty-three million dollars is need 
ed annually for forest fire protection 
on 432 million acres of nonfederal land 
according to a study recently completed 
by the states, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announces. These estimates 
were compiled by the Forest Service 
44 states and Hawaii 
which participate in the state-federal 


from reports of 
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GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS 
Fir, 


FREES AND 
Pine and Spruce in 
Seedlings and 

Write 


FORESTRY 
Variety 
Transplants 


for Price List 


Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 


P.O. 


Box 305-G, Homer City, Penna 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


We have grown Pine, 


Spruce and other 


conifers for 50 years. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 





Hypsometer 


Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 


Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape 33.00 EACH 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 


CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 











Twenty-Sixth 


PANAMA 


Anniversary 


B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, 
Completing Materials, 
All on Steel Skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 


Pressure Type 
Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 
Flame Guns 
Angle Gauges 


For Estimating 
Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 


P.O. Box 689 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 














Take it from me... 
this baby’s 
packed with 7 


value! KYB 


Just 195 up | I 
forthe, Je 
small 


but mighty 
McCulloch 35. 


McCULLOCH 
Los Angeles 45, California 
World's largest chain saw builder 


akers of Scott-Atwater outboards 





From this step on, Dow chemicals help it grow 


sooner than you think—this will be the center of 


a new forest. 


Some day 


The time from seedling to saw log will be cut because Dow 
chemicals will keep this new timber crop free of competing 
trees, brush and weeds. 


Dow weed and brush killers cleared the way to make this 
planting possible. The forester will use these new chemical 
tools again to keep brush and over-topping hardwoods from 
hiding the conifers and competing for soil nutrients. 


Logging crews will be at work here years earlier . . . and they 


won't have to beat their way through the brush to harvest the 
timber. Chemicals like Esteron* 245, Esteron Brush Killer 
Kuron*, Baron* and Radapon* will also keep rail lines, log 
ging roads, firebreaks free of unwanted vegetation. 


Dow sales and technical men will show how to use 
Dow herbicides and silvicides in modern forest management. 
They'll show you, too, how these same chemical tools can 
mean greater safety and convenience all around your mill. 
For further write to: THE CHEMICAI 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales Midland, 
Michigan. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


you 


DOW 


Dept 


information 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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cooperative forest fire protection pro 
gram, and have been confirmed by the 
executive committee of the Association 
of State Foresters. 

This new cost figure compares to $48 
million estimated for the protection of 
126 million acres in 1950, the time of 
the last survey, and $42 million actu- 
ally spent in 1956 to protect 387 mil- 
lion aeres of nonfederal land. 

Increased cost estimates were due 
primarily to higher goals for protect- 
The 


acreage 


ing forest and watershed lands. 


states hope to reduce the 


burned; the lands are becoming in 


creasingly valuable for timber, water 
for power and domestie use, and recre 
ation. The protection problem has been 
intensified by the drought which has 
increased the fire hazard in many areas 
so that more men and equipment are 
needed. 

Also, many states have increased pay 
of fire control personnel to bring it in 
line with prevailing wage rates. Others, 
econtronted with a manpower shortage, 
plan to buy mechanized 


more equip 


which is costly. 


Each 


Situation 


ment 


state studied its 
to determine 


own Torest 


realistie and 
justifiable estimate of annual protection 
costs This field took one 


Inventory 
vear. 

Guidelines for the inventory wer 
worked out jointly by the Forest Ser 
and their 


we, state torestryvy agencies, 


cooper ators. 


Cost Sharing of Forest Fire 
Protection to be Studied 


The U. S. Department of Agricul 
March that an in 
(Battelle Me 


morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio) has 


ture announced in 
dustrial research firm 
signed a contract with the Forest Serv 
ice to make a study of ways the fed 
and 
landowners can share cost of 


eral government, states, private 
protect 
ing non-federal lands from forest fires. 

The study will determine the dollar 
value of the 


resources of non-federal 


watershed lands which 
protected from fire. It will 
inelude the degree of forest fire pro- 
lands, the 
fire protection now given, and the ex- 


forest and 


should he 
tection needed for these 
tent to which the publie agencies and 


private owners should share in the 


cost of this protection. 
In arriving at recommendations the 


researchers will consider such things 


as the number of woodusing industries 
dependent on the forest crop, the num 
ber of people employed in these indus- 
value of 


tries, the volume and 


water 


from these lands, together with ex- 


penditures already made for water 
control. 

Trends in the 
forest fire 


analyzed with regard to the 


federal-state 
protection 


cooper 
ative 
will be 


program 


area protected, number of fires and 
acreage burned on the protected lands, 
likelihood of fires starting or spread 
ing on areas to be protected, and the 
value of forest fire protection. It will 
also analyze expenditures which have 
been made by federal and state agen 
cies and private landowners under ‘he 


Clarke-MeNary Act. 


405 


To help obtain information and give 
3at- 


foresters to its 


technical assistance in the study, 
telle will add three 
staff: J. H. Price, former regional for- 
ester for the Forest North 
Central Region; George L. Drake, for- 


Service's 


estry consultant, and former  vice- 
president of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany; and Arthur 8S. Hopkins, execu 
tive secretary of the Northeastern For 
est Fire Protection and 
former state forester of New York. 
Special advisors include Stanley G. 


dean, School of Natural Re 


Compact, 


Fontanna, 


(continued on pade $08 





ing tree heights 


fits in the palm of your hand. . 


Readily visible . . . five scales 


heights .. . 


hazards by a non-breakable 


and 120 feet. . 
carrying. 
Knife-like pendulum swings freely 
and accurate reading. . . 
ment from eye. 


The “BLUME-LEISS” 


forestry ... 


facturer ... 


postage. 





An unequaled instrument in intensified forest management . for 
. and for simple levelling. A precision tool especially 
valuable for the advanced planner. Constructed of light weight metal 
weighs only 11 ounces. All moving parts 
are completely enclosed to prevent damage from dust or shock. 

5’, 60’, 90’ and 
and also, a degree scale for slope measurements . 
roads and ditches, etc. Scales are protected from rain, fog, dust and other 
cellulose window. 


Correction for measurement in mountainous country... 
meticulous woodsman. Read heights directly from scale up to 180 feet 
greater capacity by lengthening base line. 

Altimeter is offered for 
used for more than 20 years by European foresters. 


EXAMINE FREE ... for 10 days after receipt .. . 
return to me with no cost to you. Supply is limited due to capacity of manu 
sO vou must act now. Send me your order today. 


Price, including sturdy leather case with shoulder strap 


™ BEN MEADOWS <= 


FORESTRY TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 
P.O. BOX 93, N.S. STA., ATLANTA 5, GA. 
Telephone CEdar 3-2601 


Another 
Ben Meadows 
Special 


Entirely NEW to American Forestry 


The “Blume-Leiss” Altimeter — 


measur- 


120’ for measuring tree 
to level 


The optical base-line measurer is equipped with a yellow filter to prevent 
glare. Folding ‘‘Pertinax” target with white marks for base line of 45, 60, 90 
. 3 feet, 10 inches long 


. folds into 8 inches for convenient 


settles quickly . . . assures a quick 


can be locked or released without removing instru- 


to satisfy the most 


the first time to American 


if not entirely satisfied 


$52.35 plus 
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North Dakota is famous for its hard 
red spring wheat, flax, beef cattle, 
potatoes and migratory waterfowl hunt- 
ing grounds. Few people associate the 
state with forestry. 

Yet, approximately 100,000 acres 
have been planted to tree windbreaks 
in North Dakota’s shelterbelt project. 
Today, the area encompasses the east- 
ern third of the state, and each year, 
about six million additional trees are 
planted to temper the prairie winds. 

This interest in forestry began with 
settlers of North Dakota, 

mostly from forested 
evidently struck by the 
meagre native forest—a total of about 
1% of the state area. Their state con- 
stitution provided that there be a state 
school of 
planting. 

Thus began the North Dakota School 
of Forestry, a college at Bot- 
tineau which celebrates its golden an- 
niversary in 1957. This School of For- 
estry is also the state’s forestry agency, 
responsible for North Dakota’s forestry 
program. It operates two nurseries, at 
Bottineau and Towner, to supply trees 
to farmers tor windbreaks and shelters. 

Two other nurseries operated by the 


the pioneer 
who, coming 


areas, were 


forestry, to encourage tree 


junior 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL CO. 


State Association of Soil District Super- 
visors and several commercial nurseries 
also furnish trees for these purposes. 
Windbreaks and shelters are the pri- 
resource of trees in North Da- 
kota’s wide open spaces. Possibly the 
greatest concentration of windbreaks 
and shelterbelts in the United States is 
located in Grand Forks County, within 
North Dakota’s vast shelterbelt project. 
Native forests are limited, largely. 
to the bottomlands of the Red, Chey- 
enne, James. Missouri and Little Mis- 
souri Rivers, and to the Killdeer Moun- 
tains, the Pembina Hills, the Turtle 
Mountains and the Bandlands,—where 
annual rainfall 16 or more 
inches. Native green ash, 
cottonwood, trembling aspen, bur oak, 
basswood and paper birch,— are used 
largely for fence posts and fuel. Rela- 
tively small amounts of home sawn 
lumber are supplied by the 132 sawmill 
shown by the state’s 1956 


mary 


averages 


species, 


owners 
census. 
NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
contribution to this series does not 
necessarily constitute endorsement of 
SOUTHERN GLO products. 

The slip-on quart package of ready-mixed 
SOUTHERN GLO is acclaimed by many 
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foresters as the ultimate in tree marking 
paint convenience. No thinning, mixing or 
prolonged stirring . . . no messy filling or 
cleaning of containers. Just attach the can 
to a Nelson paint gun and you're ready to 
mark. 

In addition to this custom-tailored pack- 
age, SOUTHERN GLO is available, ready- 
mixed, in flat gallon containers with the 
easy pouring spout, in conventional round 
gallons, and in drums. Or choose for the 
economy mark, SOUTHERN GLO paint 
paste . for super endurance, boundary 
paint. 

If you have any marking problems, we will 
be glad to recommend the type most suit- 
able for your marking program, or to send 
a copy of our booklet “Marking Trees with 
Paint''—free, upon request. 
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Dept. 2, Sumter, South Carolina—New Orleans, La. 
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Allis-Chalmers Tornado Turbulence Diesel Engine . . . provides high output, 
big reserve capacity, and extra long life. 


Easy-Shift, Constant Mesh Transmission . . . means less shifting time, more 
production time. 


All-Steel Welded Main Frame . . . permits better equipment mounting, im- 
proved weight distribution. 


True-Dimension Heavy-Duty Tracks . . . are strong and durable for depend- 
able service and long track life. 


Double- Reduction Final Drives . . . assure maximum ground clearance and 
increased gear life. 


Here are just a few HD-11 features that reflect Allis-Chalmers advanced design. They’re 
features that give you the right combination of power, balance and strength to handle the 
toughest dozing jobs faster and more economically. These advantages will save time and 
money on your haul road and other forest jobs. See your Allis-Chalmers dealer. Allis- 
Chalmers, Construction Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





Engineering in Action 








Consulting Foresters 
Offered by 


Members of the Society of American Foresters 


Professional Services 





Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Forest Management and 
Loca- 


Forest Surveys and 
Estab- 
lishing of boundary 


Logging plans. 
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tries. 


Inventcries. 


lines. 
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Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 











Keir Cranston, Forestry Consultant 
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A Southwide Professional Service 
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sources, University of Michigan; W. 
F. MeCulloeh, dean, School of For 
estry, Oregon State College; L. J. 
Freedman, vice-president (retired), 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co.; J. E. 
McCaffrey, vice-president, Interna 
tional Paper Co.; C. G. MeLaren, vice 
president, National Container Corp.; 
John L. Aram, vice-assistant to the 
president, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; 
Charles L. Wheeler, 
Pope and Talbot, Ine.; and Ernest F. 
National 


vice-president, 


Switt, executive secretary, 
Wildlife Federation. 

The study is expected to take a year 
to complete. 


Harrison, Nygren Promotions 
Announced 


Regional forester A. W. Greeley has 
announced that C. Lewis Harrison of 
Escanaba, supervisor of the Upper 
Michigan National Forest since 1949, 
has been promoted and transferred to 
Rolla, Mo., 
supervisor of the Missouri National 


where he will serve as 


Forest. He replaces By ron Groesbeck 
who has retired. 

This will be Harrison’s second tour 
of duty in Missouri. He served as as 
sistant supervisor of the Clark National 
Forest from 1937 to 1941. He was 
later assistant supervisor of the Upper 
Michigan 
supervisor of both the Huron National 
Forest in Michigan and the Wayne 
National Forest in Ohio. 


Forest, and subsequently 


Harrison’s replacement at Escanaba 
is Harold Nygren, who was promoted 
from a position in the Division of Tin 
ber Management in the Milwaukee Re 
vional Office. 

Nygren graduated from the State 
College of 
Syracuse University in 1936. He served 


University Forestry at 
on various technical forestry assign 
ments on the national forests of Michi 
gan, Missouri, and Minnesota, and at 
one time was in charge of the Eveleth 
Forest Nursery in Minnesota. This 
was followed by tours of duty as a 
forest ranger on the Mississippi and 
the Clark National Forests. 
on special forest insect control projects 


He served 
in Colorado and in 1952 he was trans 
ferred to Ironwood, Michigan as As 
sistant Supervisor of the Ottawa. In 
1954 he was transferred to the regional 
office of the Forest Service in Milwau 
kee. He has worked with the forestry 
organizations of the nine states of the 
Region in cooperative forest fire pre 
vention projects and currently is in the 
Logging Plans and Engineering See 
tion of the Division of Timber Man 


agement. 
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Missouri Forester Retires 

Byron L. Groesbeck of Rolla, 
visor of the Missouri National Forests, 
March 3] 
service, according to an announcement 
Forester A. W. 


Lorest 


supe! 
I 


retired after 37 vears ol 


by Regional Greeley. 
(Giroesbeck has been 


at Rolla sinee 1945. 


supervisor 
I 


Groesbeck entered the Forest Service 


in his native state of Colorado in 1920. 
There followed various assignments on 
the national forests of Colorado, Michi 
Minnesota. In 1934 he was 
appointed supervisor of the Chequa 
National Wisconsin, 
and late as supervisor of the 
Wayne National Forest in Ohio. Fron 


Regional Office 


van, and 
megon Forest in 


sery ed 


there he moved to the 
in Milwaukee and served in a number 
of assignments until he was promoted 
to the supervisorship of the Clark Na 
tional 1945. 
When the northern ranger districts of 
the Clark Forest and all of the districts 
of the Mark National Forest 


were consolidated in 1953, he assumed 


Forest in Missouri in 


Twain 


of the combined units. 
at Rolla is C. 


charge 


Groesbeck’s suceessor 


Lewis Harrison, since 1949 supervisor 


of the Upper Michigan National For- 
est with headquarters at 


Mich. 


Supervisor Transferred to 
Washington Office 

The transfer of Homer J. 
supervisor of Gifford Pinchot National 
Forest, to the Washington Office as a 


staff assistant in the office of the chief 
has been an- 


of the Forest Service, 


nounced by Regional Forester J. Her- 
| bert Stone. Hixon has been supervisor 
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Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
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Hixon, 





NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 
Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. 

Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


Penney Building 


Petoskey Michigan 











$10 


on the forest since July 1953. 
Hixon received his original appoint 
ment on the Gifford Pinchot in 


saker National 
From 1946 to 1953 he was in 


charge of inventories, plans, and ree- 


River, Colville, and Mt. 
Forests. 


ords in the regional division of Timber 


Management, Pacific Northwest Re 
gion, Portland. 

graduated from the Univer 
Washington in 1932 
forestery. He holds honorary 
membership in Sigma Xi (Science), 
Phi Sigma (Biology and Zi 


Pi ( Forestry ) 


Hixon 
sitv of 


B.S. in 


with a 


Sign a 


Government May Be Sued for 
Negligence in Fighting Forest 
Fires, Court Rules 


The Supreme Court has ruled 7-2 
that the federal 


sued for damages suffered by 


government may be 
private 
.S. Forest Serv 
forest 
The ruling reversed a federal district 


parties as a result of | 
ice negligence in fighting fires 
that the government is 
such liability, sent 
the ease back to that tribunal for re 
The brought by 
Rayonier, Ine., in the state of Wash 


de« sion 


eourt 


immune from and 


hearing. action was 


ington. 

The decision was regarded as a sig 
nificant departure by the Supreme 
Court from one of its earlier opinions 
that publie firemen are not liable for 
fighting 

estab 
lished a new basis for determining lia 
bility—whether 
stances a private party would be liable 
for the sought 
rovernment, 


carelessness or negligence in 


fires. In its ruling, the court 


under similar c¢ireum 


damages against the 


1937. 


He subsequently served on the Rogue 
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Consulting Forester 
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FLoyD IVERSON 


Iverson Heads International 
Region 


Floyd Iverson, assistant regional for 
Intermountain Region of 
Forest 
1955, has been named re- 
vional forester there, the U. S. Depart- 
ment ot 


ester in the 


the U. S. Service at Ogden, 


| tah, since 


Agriculture has announced. 
Chester J. Olsen, who 
retired in April. Mr. Iverson’s position 


He succeeds 


as head of range and wildlife manage- 
filled by William D. 
chief of the 
of Range Management in Washington, 
- ¢ 

Iverson previously headed up wild 
life and 
Forest Service’s Northern Region. He 


received his BS 


ment will be 


Hurst, assistant Division 


since 1955. 


range management for the 


degree in forestry 
from the University of California in 
1933. 

Mr. Hurst received his BS degree in 
forestry from Utah State Agricultural 
College in 1938. He was first employed 
by the Forest Service in 1937 on the 
Wasatch National Forest. Later he 
served in various capacities, including 
forest supervisor in the Intermountain 
Region, before assignment in Washing- 
ton. 


New Canadian Forestry Branch 
Director Appointed 


J. D. B. Harrison, chief of the for- 
est research division of the Forestry 
Branch, Department of Northern Af- 
fairs and National Resources, has been 
appointed director of the Forestry 
Branch. He sueceeds Dr. D. A. Mac- 
donald who recently retired. 

Mr. Harrison studied forestry at the 
University of New Brunswick and was 
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1924. He was awarded 
the degree of Master of Science, For- 
estry, from the University of New 
Brunswick in 1934. 

From 1935 until 1946, Mr. Harrison 
held a number of appointments at Ot- 


graduated in 


tawa, including chief of the Economies 
Division of the Forestry Branch, as 
sistant to the Deputy Timber Control- 
ler of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, and supervisor of the 
Statistics Division of Timber Control. 

In 1946, Mr. Harrison was attached 
to the Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion of the United Nations as chief of 
the economies section of the lorestry 
division. In this capacity, he was re 
sponsible for estimates of the world’s 
forest for studies of forest 
inventory methods, 
Torest products. 
chief of the Branch’s For 
est Research Division in 195] 


resources, 


statistics of 
He was appointed 


and 


Forestry 
and has 
served in this position until his present 
appointment. 

Mr. Harrison was president of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 
Institute of For 
1944. 


(now the Canadian 
estry) in 1943 and 
Oregon Forestry Department 

Announces Compton Promotion 


Miles Compton, executive assistant 
in the Oregon forestry department in 
charge of insect and disease control as 
well as the state’s forest fee and yield 
tax law, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of district supervisor for eastern 
aceording to State 
Dwight L. Phipps. The appointment 
beeame effective March 1. 

In his 


have supervision over all 


Oregon, Forester 


new position Compton will 
protection 
matters in the five state and association 
protective units which comprise some 
1,000,000 aeres of eastern Oregon for 
est and grazing lands. Compton gradu 
ated 
Oregon State College with the class of 
1934. 


from the school of forestry at 


J. Morgan Smith Transfers to 
Eastern Region 


J. Morgan Smith, Jr., 
sumed the duties of assistant chief of 
the Division of Information and Edu- 
eation in the Eastern Region, U. S. 
Forest Service, at Upper Darby, Pa. 

For the past eight years Smith has 
assistant director of the Forest 
Service’s Cooperative Forest Fire Pre- 


recently as 


been 


vention Program in Washington, D. C. 

Sueceeding him in the Washington 
office is J. F. Grant of the Rogue River 
National Forest, Oregon. 





MAKING WOOD SERVE AMERICA BETTER THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 


DAVID T. MASON, member he later tought forestr 
rf university 4 with playing a mojor rol 


thering the adopt nent forest in 


try 


planning a future for the industrial forests of America... 


Beautiful, strong and versatile, wood is The promise of a perpetual wood supply for the United States depends on 
{merica’s most popular building material. systematically managed forestlands ...not on untended wildlands. Aware of 
To assure an endless supply, tree farmers this fact more than 30 years ago, David 'T. Mason began a strong crusade 
grow timber as a crop in repeated cycles. to promote sound management of industrial forestlands. Through prac- 
tical surveys and persuasion, he helped win wide acceptance of sustained 
yield forestry. under which the volume of timber harvested is kept in 
balance with the amount of new wood grown. He and other foresters also 
worked to bring about a favorable economic climate that encouraged 
industry to grow repeated crops of timber on a long-range business basis. 
Today’s tree farm management practice is sustained yield forestry in 
action. Industrial tree farmers plan for the future, keeping forestlands 
productive by growing crop after crop of trees to replace those harvested. 
Across the nation, more than 9,700 tree farms, owned by companies and 
by individuals, are dedicated to this scientific method of forest manage- 
ment...a total of about 41 million acres of commercial timberland. 
All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are tree farms. Write 
us at Box .!. Tacoma, Washington for a free booklet, Promise of the Trees. 


Weyerhaeuser limber Company 





CARRIED 
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are exte nding 
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Clinometer scale is halved. Left side 
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Right eraduated 

cent im One per 
Accuracy 10-15 angle minutes; 


liquid filled needle container; rapid stop 


is subdivided 0 to 360 de 


accurately to 


Scale 
ind can be read 
linutes; liquid filled needle 


erees 
10 angele 


containe!l 


divisions. side is 


O to 2 Lo pel 


gree 
quick settling needle to cent 
divisions 
[o operate, turn compass so that 


the hair line, when viewed through 


the lens 


ying scale. 
I 4 


object, the sight hair line 


points to the 


compass bearing of which is desired. 


$v optical illusion, the hair line ap 
the frame surface 


Simultaneously 


pears to rise above 


and is easily seen 


the direction is indicated on the 
immediately behind 
the hairline. Direct reading, direct 
Most Table of 


cotangents on compass back. 


compass s< ale 


sighting. accurate. 


COMPASS, 
2C-40 


case, Item 
POSTPAID 


real leather 
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complete with 
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For elevation o1 slope, 
at object, viewing object with left eye and 
hairline with right eve simultaneously. 
This produces super-imposed image of 
object, hairline and scale. Can be used as 
hand level or hypsometer. In close places 
angle can be read directly through side 
window. Clinometer backside presents 
table of decimals of angle cosines. REPLACE YOUR 
ABNEY HAND LEVEL NOW, with a lighter, more com- 
pact and accurate instrument AT LESS COST. 
CLINOMETER, complete with real leather case, Item 
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Three Return From Taiwan 
Project 

E. L. Demmon, H. 
and Tom Gill have completed an as 
signment in Taiwan under the ICA 
and have returned to the United States. 


Dean Cochran, 


The group was engaged in comple- 
tion of the forestry development pro 
cram which was begun in 1951. The 
Joint Chinese-American Rural Recon 
conducted the 
Paul 


struction Commission 
program which was directed by 
Zahnegraff. 

Messrs. Demmon and Cochran, both 
retired from the U.S. 


spent four months on Taiwan, and Mr. 


Forest Sery ice, 


Gill, executive director of the Charles 
Pack 


was there during December. 


Lathrop Forestry Foundation, 


Weyermann to St. Joe Forest 


George F. Weyermann, assistant su 
1953 of the Flathead 


National Forest with headquarters at 


pervisor since 


Kalispell, Mont., has been named to 
succeed George Duvendack as super 
visor of the St. Joe National Forest, 
St. Maries, Idaho, according to Region 
al Forester Chas. L. Tebbe. 

\ graduate of the School of For 
estry, University of Idaho, Weyermann 
received his appointment with the For 
est Service in 1941 and was assigned 
to the regional forester’s oftice in Mis 
soula. Subsequently he held positions 
on the St. Joe, Kootenai, Coeur d’Alene 
Forests. He 
mn special programs in the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest 
Station during 1951 and 1952 and con 


ind Clearwater worked 


Experiment 
ducted timber planning projects in the 


Timber Manage 
ment at Missoula in 1953. 


regional division of 


Gunnison Forest Supervisor 
Transfers to Idaho 


Sam E. Defler, 


Gunnison National Forest at Gunnison, 


supervisor of the 


Colo., effective in April, became super 
visor of the Payette National Forest 
with headquarters at MeCall, Idaho. 


The Payette National Forest is one 
oft the largest in the United States with 
ten ranger districts and a smoke jump 
er center. Much of it is in a desig- 
nated Area and 
only by trail or aireraft. 


Primitive accessible 


State University 


at Syracuse Uni 


A graduate of the 
College of Forestry 
versity, Defler began his career in the 
Forest Service in 1937. His appoint 
ment as supervisor of the Gunnison 
1953. 


Forest eame in August 


G. H. Duvendack New Supervisor 
of Gallatin Forest 


George H. Duvendack, formerly su- 
pervisor of the St. Joe National Forest 
with headquarters in St. Maries, Idaho 
has succeeded James C. Urquhart who 
retired in February as supervisor of 
the Gallatin National Forest, headquar- 
ters at Bozeman, Mont. 

Duvendack joined the Forest Service 
in 1930. In 1945, following three years 
of military service, he became assistant 
supervisor of the Kaniksu National 
Forest, and in 1947 transferred to the 
office of the chief of the Forest Service 
in Washington, D. C. 
communications activities. In 1951 he 


where he headed 


was appointed supervisor of the St. 
Joe National Forest. He is a graduate 
of the Colorado School of Mines. 





Education 





L. P. Plumley Heads Ranger 
School at Wanakena 

Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, dean of the 
State University College ot 
at Syracuse University, announced in 
March that 


School, 


Forest ry 


an alumnus of the Range 
Lucian P. Plumley, associate 
forestry at the College, 
York 
State Ranger School at Wanakena, N 
Y., effective March 1. He 
seventh director of the school and sue 


protessor ot 
was named director of the New 


becomes the 


ceeds Professor James F. Dubuar, who 
is retiring after 38 years as head ot 
the Ranger School. 

Up to the present time, Professor 
Plumley, in addition to his other duties, 
has been assistant to Dean Shirley. 

Professor Plumley was born in But 
falo and is an alumnus of the New 
York State Ranger School, class of 
1931. A 


ferred 


hachelor’s degree was econ- 
upon him by the College of 
Forestry in June 1935. 

After graduation from college, he 
was appointed to the research staff of 
the Northeastern Forest 
Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Experiment 
He resigned from that position in 

cy 1936, when he was appointed to 
the Ranger School faculty as an in- 
structor. In January 1943 he was trans- 
ferred to the Forestry College campus 
at Svracuse. There, he was assigned to 
the Department ot Forest 
Professor Plumley was promoted to 
1945, 


and one vear later beeame associate 


Extension. 
assistant protessor on April he 


professor and assistant to the dean. 


|. 817 Main St. 
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This book contains descriptions of the com- 
mon trees and their woods found in the region 
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occurrence accompanied by drawings of leaves, 
flowers and fruit. This book is unique in 
American literature. Invaluable to foresters 
botanists and others interested in trees and 


their products. 
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NOZZLE CAP 


To prevent paint dry- 
ing-in — Another 
Nelson exclusive, 
saves nightly clean- 
ing. 


REVERSIBLE 
NOZZLE 


To eject plugs quick- 
ly, cuts “time out" to 
clear clogged guns. 


ADAPTOR 
AND 
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- Permits screwing can 
Nelson, 


direct to gun — elli- 


minates funnels, can 

sloppy 
TREE MARKING | 
PAINT > 


paint transfers 
Tt) 


NON- 
a 


teens and 


SETTLING 
PAINT 


Saves wasted 
in stirring — makes 


hours 


marks that endure 
and twice as 
per gallon 


many 


USE BOTH THE 
NEL-SPOT GUN and NELSON 
TREE MARKING PAINT 


Both save time. Both save 
paint. Use them together and 
Nelson's Paint-Can-Gun, “‘all 
3 in one,’ mark more trees for 
less money than any other 
combination of paint and 
marking tools you can buy. 


WRITE — Dept. JF-9 


THE NELSON COMPANY 
1236 Prospect Avenue 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Texas A & M Offers Research 
Assistantship 


A recent announcement of the 
availability of a research assistantship 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in the field 
biology, effective September 


was made by the Texas For 


ot torest 
l, 1957, 
est Service, a part ol the Texas A & M 
College 
sistantship on a 12 


The amount of the as 
month 
resident student 
out-of-state 


allowanees 


system. 
basis 1s 
$2,085 a vear for a 
or $2,400 vear for an 
Both sums inelude 


or matriculation fees 


student 


holding a master’s de 


Institution in 


Candidates 
an accredited 
plan sciences are preferred 

regarding 

should be 

For 


Texas 


or further information 


assistantship, inquiries 
ldressed to the Director, Texas 

Colleas Station, 
ormatiol about 
should be 
Graduate 


Texas, Col 


ol nl 
natters, 

=f to the Dear 
1, A & M College of 


ation, Texas 


inquiries 


Awards Henry Schmitz 
Scholarship 
The Henry S« 
] hip was recently awarde 
of Minnesota Schoc 
p H Jaquit} 


tz Student Leader 


Carlyn C. Delavan Retires 


Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, dean of the 


ersitv College 


University, has 


State Univ » of Forestry at 


Syracuse announced 
that Professor Carlyn C. Delavan, pro 
ssor of forest engineering and dire« 
tor of the College of Forestry’s summer 
imp at ranberry Lake for the past 
Janu 


27 consecutive vears, retired in 


He is being 
professor emeritus and retires after 


ippointed to the rank 


eaching the mandatory retirement age 
limit for State University employees 

in one of the longest 
in the 
protessor of any faculty 


Forestry 


65 He has put 


re riods ot service rank ot full 
member at 


the College 





Private & Industrial 





Virginia Forests, Inc. Employs 
Administrative Assistant 
Bradford T. Dempsey has been em 


ployed by Virginia Forests, Ine., as 


administrative assistant. He will assist 


William E Cooper, the executive di 
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rector, in expanding and intensifying 
the program ol the Association so that 
it can be of greater service to the 
membership and to the people of Vir 
ginia. 

Dempsey is a 1946 graduate of the 
New York State Ranger School at 
Wanakena, N. Y., and a 1951 graduate 
of the American International College 
at Springfield, Mass., where he ob 
tained a BA degree in biology. Subse 
quently, he graduated from the Na 
tional Hardwood Association 
Inspection School in Memphis, 


Lumber 
Tenn., 
receiving his certificate in 1954. 
During the past year, Mr. Dempsey 
has been employed by the National 
Hardwood Magazine, Memphis, Tenn., 
as its eastern representative Pring pal 
duties of the new assistant, will be in 
embership soliciting, 
Association 


the advertising, 1 


and sales port ” ot the 


Clouston New Executive Secretary 
of Range Management Society 


John G. Clouston has accepted 


executive seeretaryv ol 


position of 
American Society 
ment. He 
retiring tron the | 


assumed his new duties aft 


rest Service 


division of Range, 


tershed Mar acement. } 


xcept to 


onth assignment with the 
1943, he has 
Service eraduation fron 
Washington State College in 1923 
He is a charter member of the Ar 


ian Society of Range Management 


worked for the 


since nis 


E. F. Steigerwaldt Becomes 
Consultant 


Edward F. Steigerwaldt has ar 


nounes d his 


resignation as torest 

rest Man 
Division of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department to enter the 
forestry field. Steigerwaldt 
1947 as a 
lv 


ventory supervisor for the F% 


agement 


consulting 
joined the department m 


photo interpreter and progressive 


assumed positions oO vreatel respons! 


bility in inventory work. He earned 


his bachelor’s and master’s degrees n 
forestry at the University of Michigan 
He was 


Eng 


military 


in 1943 and 1947 respectively. 
commissioned in the Corps of 
1944 
photo interpretation. 
with the 


neers in and trained in 
()verseas service 
Natural Re 
MacAr 


He was 


included duty 


sourees Section of General 


thur’s Headquarters in Tokyo 


released in 1946. 





May 1957 
Steigerwaldt’s address is Star Route? 
2, Tomahawk, Wis. 


New Forest Management Firm 
Organized in Louisiana 

{ new forest management firm was 
organized recently in Alexandria, La., 
by Frank W. Bennett Robert H. 


Cain, 


and 


Incorporated under the name of Tree 
Farmers, the 


offers all professional services of the 


Ine., new organization 


consulting forester, and in addition 


ontracts any or all phases of forest 
nagement work. 
is located 


Alexandria. 


Western Pine Elects Hood New 
President 

4. B. Hood. general mana 

Iph L. Smith Lumber ¢ 

f.. has beet 

he 440-mill 


mation 


Farmers, [Ine., 
MacArthur Drive in 


Tree on 


ver of the 
o., Anderson, 
L4th president 
Western Pine 
\. L. Helmer, 


has led the 


elected 

me mber 
He sueceeds 
group 


+ 


‘ wis Two ears 


Gair Woodlands Again Offers 
Forestry Scholarships 


the tourth vear Walt 


\W oodlands 


as announced 


{ DD.» © a in, Ga., ! 


the continuation of its program of pro- 
viding two $2,000 forestry scholarships 
annually. Scholarships are offered to 
outstanding high school graduates in 
specified counties in South 
Florida. They provide 
$500 per year for four years of pro- 


Georgia, 


Carolina, and 


fessional studies. Successful applicants 
are permitted to indicate their pref 
erence to acquire forestry training at 
the University of Georgia, University 
of Florida, or North 
College. 


Carolina State 


William Maughan Enters 
Consulting Field 


William 


years 


Maughan, 
forester with the C 
Durham, N. C., 


years protessor ol 


the 
ary 


and 


tor past 9 


Lumber 


previously 


Co. of 
r 


for ] forest man 


yement at Duke University, has an 


nounced his entrance into consulting 


forestry work. He expects to specialize 
in appraisals, valuation, purchase and 
sale of ti 


ment of 


berlands, long term n ana 


problems associated with litigati 


forest properties, special 
on and 


taxation. Maughan is an encineerineg 


and forestry graduate of the Unive t 


of Minnesota, 


craduate deores 


with a 
n torestry tron 


1 Syvly 


415 


St. Regis Graduate Fellowship 
Winner Announced 


St. Regis Paper Co. announces the 
award of its fellowship in forestry to 
Barney Dowdle, a senior student in the 
College of Forestry at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. Mr. Dowdle, ¢ 
native of Sedro-Woolley, Wash., will 
B.S. and 
plans to continue his forestry educa- 


receive his degree in June 
tion at Yale University in September 
He will use his grant to study forest 
economies with some emphasis on the 
pulp and paper industry. 

The the award 
was composed of Dr. R. E. MeArdle, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service; Dr. 
V. L. Harper, chief of research of the 
; Forest William R. 
(Adams, St. Regis vice president in 
and Paul M. 

director of 


committee making 


U.. &. Service; 


charge of manufacturing; 


Dunn, St. Kegis technical 
rorestry. 

The fellowship, valued at $1,000, is 
This is the fifth 


Regis has made the award. 
W. J. Damtoft Receives Award 
Walter J. Damtoft of the Champion 
and Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., 
ved the Forester’s Achievement 
Award for 1956 from the North Caro 


tor 


St. 


riven one year, 


vear 


Paper 


rece 





F ORESTER 
Seal-Tite Torch 


check 


screen 


led with fuel trap, 
back 


explosion 


flas} 


cushion 
oil proof 
valves 
leakage. 
Prehe 


stove 


skets and tight 
ALTITE 
Pressure Vo 
oul, 


fuels with low 


against 


ating. 


Burns diese] oil 


or 


xed flash- 


nt. 


Approved for use by 
. 5S. Forest Service 


Manufactured By 


WESTERN FIRE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St 





SAFEST, SIMPLEST 
DRIP TORCH YOU CAN USE 


San Francisco, California 


Silviculture, 
Davis, Chairman. 
The report is in 


ting practices, and 


MILLS BUILDING 





NEW SOCIETY PUBLICATION AVAILABLE 
Forest Practices Developments in the 
United States, 1940-1955 
Report of the Committee of Forest Practices, 
Society of 
developments affecting forest practices during 
(2) digest and summary of present state legislation on cut- 


to 1940-1955 literature. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


Division of 


American Foresters, Kenneth P. 


three (1) highlights of major 


1940-1955, 


parts: 


(3) annotated bibliography with a key 


Price $1 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








New Sase 
Patent Ne 
2376976 


NOTE: 


Tops of 


lings. 








Roots and Sturdy 


Seedlings compared 
with ordinary seed- 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


20 MILLION TREES a Year! 


Seedlings for Christmas Tree and 
Forest Tree plantings. Transplants 
for Conservationists, Timber Oper- 
ators and Farmers. All from selected 
seed with good heredity characteris- 
tics. Our tremendous volume means 
wide selection at a price saving to 
you. For example :— 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast growing 
per 1000 $35.00 


Write for Pree Catalog 
with wholesale planting list, Ask for 
Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


Box 26-E 
INDIANA, PA.) 


2-yr., 5., 5-10”, 


Heavy 


Musser 
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ibove became secre 
estern Lumber Manu 
Mareh 1 With head 


neiseo, he wi vork 
inding between gov 
esponsible for the dis 

i v owned timber and the 
firms dependent upon that tim 
is a University of Cali 
rraduate, has for the past 
issociate editor of The 
position he suc 

\ Thompson vho 

nager of the organi 


formed in 1952. 
lina Forestry Association. 

The award read, “In recognition and 
appreciation for your outstanding con 
tribution to the development of For 
estry in North Carolina.” 





Allied 





Gutermuth Receives Aldo Leopold 
Memorial Award 


C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, re 
ceived The Wildlife Soeiety’s Aldo 
Memorial Award at the an 
nual banquet of the North 
American Wildlife Conference in 
Washington, D. C., on Mareh 5. The 


award, given by the professional so 


Le opold 


22nd 


ciety in recognition of distinguished 
service to wildlife conservation, com- 
memorates the late Aldo Leopold. 

Dr. Durward L. Allen, president of 
the Society, who made the presenta 
cited 


standing 


tion, Gutermuth for his “out 


contributions to improved 
wildlife legislation and administration, 
effective public relations work, and 
leadership as an officer of national re- 


sourees organizations.” 
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Forestry 
Employment 





3.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industrie« desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re 
«ponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations 





Positions Wanted 





Forester Woodlands executive Age 49 years 
Thirty years experience n Northeast fror 
odlands manage 

Wants 


timber cruiser to assistant 
producing 00,000 cords annual! 
position offering best use f training and ex 
perience 

Box F, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. 


Desire po 
vate ndustr preferably veste 
Box G, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


consider an ocalit 
Box H, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C, 


Forester 

igement 

Air For 

versity te 
offering 

ing. Prefer the East 

Box I, Journal of Forestry Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Public 

New 

perience 

owners 

work 

dustry 

Box J, Journal of Forestry Mills 
Washington 6. D. C, 


Building, 


Graduate forester 
ground ré 
Experi¢ 


tion otlering ) ) V or ‘I y 


Box K, Journal of Building, 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Forestry, Mill 


management and timber 

knowledge of logging-lumbering 

ing, contracting and timber ppraisa 

Box L, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C, 


Graduate forester, also degree in F 
from The American Institute 
Trade 
Experience in all phases of importing 

lumber and related products 

fied intensive training in timber manageme 
Presently employed Prefer foreign 

ment in forestry or related fields 

Box M, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. €. 


Age 29. veteran, married, no « 


porting 





D8 with No. 8S Bulldozer spreads material which has been dumped for fill by 
D8-No. 80 Scraper unit, approaching in the background with another load. 


NEW ACCESS ROAD OPENS WAY FOR 
FIRST LARGE SALE OF LODGEPOLE IN 
DEERLODGE NATIONAL FOREST 


On January 15, last vear, Naranche & Konda Construc- 
tion Co. started building 7.4 miles of timber access road 
for the U. S. Forest Service in the Philipsburg Ranger 
District, Deerlodge National Forest. Montana. This 
Butte contractor had been awarded the job with a bid 
of $110,000. The job involved clearing timber, grading, 
graveling and drainage for a 14-foot-wide road to EE14 
about 


specifications Earthmoving yardage totaled 


90,000. The job, completed in midsummer, cleared the 
way to reach large stands of lodgepole timber in the 
Green Canyon area. The first sale, held in May last 


vear. was for 20.000.000 bd. ft 


Mainstays of production for Naranche & Konda on 
this job were two CAT* DS Tractors and a No. 12 Motor 
Grader. The new DS was equipped with a No. 8S Bull- 


> 


=F ti - 
. ~ em 
~- _ 


a, 


After digging out the ditch, this D8-No. 8S Bulldozer unit eases 
naterial up to the Hydraulic steering clutches provide 
MMNCUVeTIn 


culvert 
positive control for precise 


dozer, while its older brother was matched with a No. 80 
Scraper. Materials handled were dirt and rock, with the 
older unit hauling and the new one doing such chores 
as push loading, installing a steel culvert pipe and 
spreading the material dumped on the fii, The units 
worked 8 hours a day, 6 days a week, with a minimum 
Operator Edward A. Nelson made this 
‘The torque 


ot down time 
comment on the new DS's performance 
converter is good for pushing. It gives steady power 


It's good for ‘dozing, too.” 

Torque converter or direct drive, you get your choice 
in the modern heavy-duty DS. This rugged machine 
packs 191 HP 


with less down time at lower cost than any other unit 


flywheel) and is built to do more work 
in its power range. See your Caterpillar Dealer for proof 
of performance. Better still, name the date—he'll 


demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor 


ANT ED- 


HARD 


work 





The most powerful one-man chain 


You can make every type of cut with the 
Homelite 7-29 — notching, felling, limbing, 
bucking, boring, and undercutting. And 
you’ll cut more wood faster, in even the most 
difficult terrain because the 7-29 is perfectly 
balanced for all-position, all-angle operation 
with no adjustment, no loss of power. 

You get top production in the biggest 
timber because the 7-29’s seven full horse- 
power lets you cut down trees up to 10 feet 


in diameter quickly. Yet its 29 pounds makes 
it light enough for jobs in small trees 

You can be sure of smooth, dependable, 
economical operation, because the 7-29 is 
precision-built to Homelite quality standards 
featuring short stroke 
engine which prolongs life, cuts gas consump- 
tion, assures quick starting in the most ad- 


a high-compression, 


verse weather 
conditions. 


Complete Line of Chain Saws for every Cutting Job 


Model 17 — an all-purpose saw that 
brings down trees up to 4 feet in dia- 
meter. Available with special brush cut- 
ting and clearing attachments for com- 
plete versatility. 32 horsepower, 20 
pounds. 


Model 5-20 — All the versatility of the 
17 with added power. 5 full horsepower 
— 20 pounds. Brings down trees up to Only 19 pounds, full 5 horsepower. 
6 feet in diameter 


Model EZ — lightest, most powerful 
direct drive chain saw ever developed. 


Brings down trees up to 3 feet in 
diameter 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4105 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 





Saw you can own 


| 29 


POUNDS 


BLOWERS 
CHAIN SAWS 


Hk yor a Tree 
nr i 
LEY 


sf 
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\ aay x, 


PUMPS-GENERATORS 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 





